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A Break in the Fall Trek 











Livestock prices are made at the Central Livestock Markets and lambs like these will set lamb values for the 
entire United States when sold at DENVER or OGDEN — TOP SHEEP MARKETS IN AMERICA. 


The wise producer supports the price basing market for his product. He does not gamble on price and value 
by letting a country dealer set values on prices based on guess-work or guess-weight. 


Interception of choice quality lambs from your Price Basing Market can weaken prices wherever lambs are 
bought or sold. Keep your Price Basing Markets strong by centering volume at these price setting markets — 
then and only then will you get top values for the lambs you produce and feed. 


MAKE SURE YOUR LAMBS ARE “SOLD RIGHT” BY SHIPPING THEM ALL TO 


“Top Sheep Markets In The United States” 
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You'll Read 


In This Issue 


HIGHEST INCENTIVE LEVEL ASKED 

The highest incentive level 
possible under the National Wool 
Act of 1954 —110 percent of par- 
ity — has been asked of USDA's 
Secretary Benson. Under present 
market conditions, this would be 
65 cents per grease pound and the 
average incentive payment would 
be 11 cents per grease pound. 

The plea was made by producer 
representatives called in by the 
Secretary to confer with him on 
this point, as required under 
the Act. Ten points justifying 
the 110 percent incentive level 
to encourage increased wool pro-= 
duction, were presented to the 
Secretary (page 5). 

The conference with Secretary 
Benson and other USDA officials 
held in Washington September 23 
and 24 is reviewed on page 5. 





NEEDLE GRASS: FEED OR WEED 


Packers in Minnesota and North 
Dakota say that needle grass 
is a major sheep loss problem 
with them, far greater than 
bruises. While there have been 
no reports of serious loss from 
needle grass in western areas, 
a Ssheepman of Texas recently 
stated he had had some needle 
grass damage in his lambs. So it 
may be a problem of increasing 
interest to sheepmen in areas 
other than those in the middle 
western tier of States in which 
the problem is of considerable 
concern. (Page 19) 





THE VALUE OF RAM WOOL 


Ram wool apparently is worth 
as much as mature ewe wool of 
Similar shrinkage, grade and 
length. This is the conclusion 
drawn from data collected and 
studied at the Montana Wool Lab- 
oratory on the 1953 clip produced 
at the Montana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Bozeman. 

Results of the first year's 
experiment indicate that ram 
wool will produce approximately 
the same amount of top, noil and 
waste as ewe wool. It produces 
less noil and waste (the low 
value products) than yearling 
ewe wool. (Page 9). 





THE NEW INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


A detailed analysis of the new 
Internal Revenue Code as it ap- 
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plies to livestock producers has 
been prepared by Stephen H. Hart, 
attorney for the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee. The first 
half of this study appears on 
page 13. The second instalment 
will appear in November. You may 
wish to clip these articles for 
future reference or for use by 
your income tax consultant. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR FARMERS 


After January 1, 1955, all farm 
owners who make a profit of $400 
or more annually will be covered 
by the Social Security Act. Any 
farm worker who receives $100 
from one employer during the 
year will also be covered. Be-=- 
fore amendment by Congress this 
year, the law required that agri- 
cultural labor must work regu- 
larly for one farmer in order to 
be eligible for social security 
benefits. (See page 24 for fur- 
ther details. ) 





GTA 
Make Your Reservation Now! 


NWGA Convention Reservation Blank 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Now is the time to make your hotel reservations for the 90th Annual 


DECEMBER 6-9, 1954 








Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, which will be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, December 6 through 9, 1954. Headquarters hotel will be 
the Hotel Utah, but only a limited number of rooms will be available at that 
hotel. Rooms are also available at the Temple Square Hotel and the Hotel 
Newhouse. Reservations will be handled on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Just fill in the blank below and mail to the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, 414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


APPLICATION BLANK 





Pe EE LOE RIE IT TOT , 1954 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

414 Pacific National Life Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the 90th Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Salt Lake City, Utah, December 6 thru 9, 1954: 


Seen Double-bedded Room seseescseeeseeeeeee- Win-bedded Room 


For arrival 


Indicate first, second and third choice of hotel: 


( ) Hotel Utah ( ) Hotel Temple Square ( ) Hotel Newhouse 


To be occupied by: (please list name of each occupant) 











| money | will be handled on a 
irst-come, first-served basis.) 














Bemis Duotex Wool Bags save 
you money 5 ways! 


1. Bemis Duotex (laminated) Bags control moisture 
so there is virtually no weight shrinkage. At 

today’s wool prices, this more than makes up the 
small bag price differential. 


2. Duotex Bags are stronger... give extra protection 
... yet weigh the same as regular burlap wool bags. 


3. They pack easier ...save labor. AND they usually 
pack 10 to 20 pounds more wool than regular 
burlap bags. 


4. They stack better...abig advantage inthe warehouse. 


5. They keep out foreign fibers and dirt... and the 
special colorless laminating adhesive will not in 
any way contaminate your wool. 


Call or write us for full details about the big 
benefits when you use Bemis Duotex Wool Bags. 
If you need less than this super protection, 

your best bet is Bemis Angus Wool Bags or 
Bemis Standard Burlap Wool Bags. 


You can depend, too, 
on Bemis Perfection 
Fleece Twine, the 
uniform paper twine, 
and Bemis Flax Sewing 
Twine, for closing 

filled wool bags. 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
























BENSON SPEAKS ON 
CONSERVATION 


Condensed from an address given by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
on “Conservation Action Day,” Waynes. 
boro, Virginia. 

The conservation of our agricultural 
resources is as broad as agriculture 
itself. It involves much more than the 
preservation of soil fertility or control 
of erosion. It involves also the wise 
use, and the better use, of machines— 
the better breeding of animals—the 
better application of improved farming 
practices, such as the use of new plant 
varieties and new chemicals. It involves 
the wise use of time and energy. And 
above all, it involves the preservation 
and improvement of human resources 
and human values in agriculture. ... 


The end purpose of conservation is 
not just the welfare of the land but the 
welfare of our farmers and all of our 
other citizens. That is the lofty goal 
we should set for all of the Govern- 
ment’s participation in agriculture. 


WHEAT CROP SUPPORTS 


The 1955 wheat crop will be sup- 
ported in the commercial wheat areas at 
82.5 percent of parity, or a national 
average of $2.06 a bushel. This support 
is the minimum permitted by the new 
flexible price support system. It com- 
pares with the rigid 90 percent prop 
of $2.24 a bushel, in effect until Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. The national average price 
of wheat at the farm is $2.03 a bushel. 


COLOMBIAN LIVESTOCK 
LOANS 


A Colombian bank has been author- 
ized by the Government of that country 
to make loans to individuals, firms or 
organizations for the purchase of do- 
mestic purebred bulls or imported live- 
stock of all types. 

Now it will be easier for Colombian 
producers to finance purchases from 
the United States, a principal source of 
stock for breeding purposes. 

Loans up to 100 percent of the total 
value of livestock purchases may now 
be made. Special provision has been 
made to insure the bank against losses 
of livestock pledged as security for the 
farmers’ loans. 


The National Wool Grower 
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An additional provision of the Gov- 
ernment decree, not related to the bank 
loans, is the exemption of the value of 
imported bulls in figuring the value of 
an individual’s taxable assets for a 
period of five years following the date 
of importation. 


PROMOTION BY BOTANY 


A multiple advertisement that ran 
in the August 15 issue of the New York 
Times Sunday Magazine publicized the 
outstanding virtues of wool as a cloth- 
ing fiber. The advertisement was placed 
by Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

F. Eugene Ackerman, vice president 
and director of sales, merchandising 
and advertising for the Botany Mills, 
and former president of The Wool Bu- 
reau, sent a special “pre-print” folder 
of this advertisement to the NWGA 
office in early August. 


RAMSTETTER WINS TROPHY 


Highest honor in American Corrie- 
dale circles — the Guthrie trophy — 
was awarded to Ernest B. Ramstetter, 
Bonvue Ranch, Golden, Colorado in 
September. The award was made on 
Mr. Ramstetter’s outstanding record 
for breed improvement. 

The American Corriedale Association 
made the selection out of 2,500 regis- 
tered and 2,500 purebred Corriedale 
breeders in the United States. 

The trophy is given annually by 
Senator J. F. Guthrie of Melbourne, 
Australia who operated, until its dis- 
persal in December, 1951, the world’s 
most famous Corriedale stud in Gee- 
long, Victoria, Australia. 








about our cover 


Arizona flocks at this time of year have 
commenced their trek from the high 
summer ranges (8,000 feet) in the north- 
ern part of the 
State to the Salt 
River Valley (1,- 
100 feet) where 
they spend the 
winter. Our cover 
picture comes 
from J. G. Moore 
of Color West, 
a photographic 
agency of Sedona, 
Arizona. Taken 
in the fall of 1953 
near the shores of Lake Mary, just south 
of Flagstaff, it shows a band of the 
sheep enjoying a good feed on their 
way from the high San Francisco peaks 
to their winter “resort.” Twice a year, 
spring and fall, Arizona flocks zig-zag 
across 200 miles of untamed country in 
making this trek. 
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INITIAL CROP SET-ASIDES 


An initial set-aside of 400 million 
bushels of wheat and one million bales 
of cotton under provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 was announced 
September 15 by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson. 


The set-aside of wheat may be in- 
creased at a later date, and the cotton 
set-aside will be upped to three million 
bales and may be even further in- 
creased, Secretary Benson said, depend- 
ing upon receipt of more complete in- 
formation as to demand and supply. 


The 1954 farm act directs that up to 
$2.5 billion worth of CCC-held surplus 
commodities be set aside from normal 
marketing channels, and these amounts 
are to be excluded from the “carryover” 
in determining the level of price sup- 
ports for the respective commodities. 
The amounts set aside will be included, 
however, in computing total supplies 
for the purpose of establishing national 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. USDA said no additional set- 
asides will be made at. this time, al- 
though the Act permits setting aside 
quantities of cottonseed oil, butter, non- 
fat dry milk, and cheese. 


FREIGHT RATES REDUCED 


Effective September 16, 1954, wool 
and mohair will move from many points 
in Montana to Oregon and Washington 
destinations at reduced freight rates. 
The reductions appear in Supplement 6 
to North Pacific Coast Freight Bureau 
Tariff 44-C, I.C.C. 867. 


STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 


disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 











FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 








* Will Do the Work of * Smartest, Most Alert 
Two Ranch Hands Dog Alive! 

* Wonderful Pets for * $50.00 either sex — a 
Children bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 











cesses Reka M.O. Enclosed 
Send C.0.B. .........:.: 














FAIRGROUNDS 


STUDS... 





Sheep Producers 


plan now to attend the 


VERNAL RAM SALE 


VERNAL, UTAH 


October 18, 1954 


Colonel Earl O. Walter, Auctioneer 


We have 300 choice blackface and whiteface rams consigned. There will be 
REGISTERED RAMS. . 


. and RANGE RAMS 


For Catalog write Vernal Ram Sale, Vernal, Utah 
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Vice Presidents 
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Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
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Arizona Wool Growers Association 
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California Wool Growers Association 
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Frank Noriega, President 
Ww Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
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Frank Meaker, President 
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John Noh, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 
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A. C. Grande, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

Chandler B. Church, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

John V. Withers, President 

Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
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Walter L. Pfluger, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 
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J. A. Hooper, Secretary 
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Philip B. Kern, President 

Philip E. Bloom, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 
Rapid City 


Edward Waara, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 


Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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CONFERENCE WITH BENSON 








STABLISHMENT of the highest in- 

centive level—110 percent of parity 
—possible under the National Wool Act 
of 1954 was requested of Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson by representives of 
producing segments of the sheep industry 
in Washington, D. C., on September 23. 
They had been invited by the Secretary 
to confer with him in line with Section 
703 of the Act which says “the support 
price for shorn wool shall be at such 
incentive level as the Secretary, after 
consultation with producer representa- 
tives, and after taking into consideration 
prices paid and other cost conditions 
affecting sheep production, determines 
to be necessary in order to encourage an 
annual production consistent with the 
declared policy of this title (300 million 
pounds of shorn wool) provided that the 
price support for shorn wool shall not 
exceed 110 percent of the parity price.” 

With the incentive level set at 110 per- 
cent, the average incentive payment to 
growers under present market condi- 
tions would be 11 cents per grease pound. 

The incentive payment program goes 
into effect on the 1955 clip, with pay- 
ments being made after the close of the 
marketing year (March 30, 1956). How- 
ever, the Secretary has stated that he 
wishes to make known what the incen- 
tive level will be as early as possible so 
that sheepmen may shape up their pro- 
duction plans. He seemed impressed with 
the sincerity of the statements made by 
the producers at the meeting. His only 
wish, he said, was to carry out the in- 
tent of Congress in the very best inter- 
ests of the wool industry. 

Producers invited to and attending 
the meeting were President Ray W. Wil- 
loughby, Vice President Wallace Ulmer 
and Executive Secretary Jones of the 
National Wool Growers Association; G. 
N. Winder, Past NWGA President; Pres- 
ident W. H. Steiwer, American Wool 
Council; J. Kenneth Sexton, Vice Presi- 
dent, American Wool Council and repre- 
senting California Wool Growers As- 
sociation; Brett Gray, Colorado; Everett 
E. Shuey, Montana; Walter Pfluger, 
Texas; Clayton Puckett, Texas; James 
A. Hooper, Utah; Harold Josendal, Wy- 
oming; President James H. Lemmon, 
Lemmon, South Dakota and General 
Manager J. Frank Dings, of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation; William 
Temple, Paris, Illinois; Ralph Grimshaw, 
Columbus, Ohio; Frank Lebus, Cyn- 
thiana, Kentucky; I. H. Jacobs, Pro- 
ducers Livestock Marketing Association 
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and Loan Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; R. A. Ward, General Manager, 
Pacific Wool Growers; Louis A. Rozzoni, 
Chairman, Livestock Committee, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

In addition to Secretary Benson, of- 
ficials from the interested divisions of 
the USDA were also in attendance. As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Ross 
Rizley was chairman of the meeting. 

To increase confidence of sheepmen in 
the future of their business and to stop 
the expanding movement of ewe lambs 
to market at this time of year, President 
Willoughby emphasized the need of an- 
nouncing the incentive level for the 1955 
wool clip as early as possible. The keep- 
ing of these ewe lambs, he said, is one 
of the major factors in building up sheep 
flocks. 

Executive Secretary Jones explained 
the 10 points which, in a meeting held 
on September 22, the producer repre- 
sentatives approved as justifying an in- 
centive level at 110 percent of parity. 
These points were condensed for Secre- 
tary Benson’s consideration. The state- 
ment given him is printed below. 

That there will be sufficient money 
available from the 70 percent of the 
specific duties on wool — the source of 
funds for the program — was evidenced 
by figures presented by G. N. Winder. 
They showed that there would be an 
accumulation of 100 million dollars in 
that fund by 1956 when the first pay- 
ments will be made. Since it is estimated 
that with the incentive level at 110 per- 
cent of parity only about $30 million will 
be spent annually, the fund should be 
more than sufficient with the additional 
tariff collections each year, to cover the 
program, Mr. Winder stated. 

Producers’ requests received consider- 
able support from Mr. Robert McLeash, 
chief of the Farm Home Administration. 
His position was based on experience in 
taking over sheep loans. 

Methods of handling the pulled wool 
program were also discussed. Decision 
in the matter is held up awaiting further 
study and conference with pullers and 
others interested in that phase of the 
program. 

Announcement of the incentive level 
by Secretary Benson is expected some- 
time early in October. 

The conference was continued on Sep- 
tember 24. At that time the mechanics 
necessary for setting up the wool and 
lamb promotion program — the “self- 
help” program covered in Section 708 of 


INDUSTRY ASKS HIGHEST 
INCENTIVE LEVEL 


the National Wool Act — were discussed 
at length. 

A further meeting on this matter is 
being called for October 28 and 29 in 
Denver, Colorado. Representatives from 
the following groups are being invited 
to that meeting: National Wool Growers 
Association; National Wool Marketing 
Corporation; National Sheep Associa- 
tion; American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; National Grange, National 
Farmers Union; Ohio State Sheep Im- 
provement Association; Pacific Wool 
Growers; National Livestock Producers 
Association; Kentucky Sheep Breeders 
Association; and representatives of the 
USDA. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR HIGH 
INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 


1. Objective of the National Wool Act 
of 1954. 


The encouragement of the domestic 
sheep industry to increase wool produc- 
tion from the present 229.4 million 
pounds to 300 million pounds is clearly 
expressed in Section 702 of the National 
Wool Act of 1954. 

To do this will require much higher 
prices than the present level under 
which breeding flocks have been and con- 
tinue to be liquidated. 

2. Inadequacy of Present 90 Percent. 

The present wool support program at 
90 percent of parity has been in opera- 
tion, with the exception of two years, 
since April, 1943. Its inadequacy is 
shown by the fact that under prevailing 
economic and competitive conditions, 
numbers of sheep and lambs shorn have 
decreased 45 percent since 1942. 

The incentive level should not only 
be high enough to stop the downward 
trend but to encourage investment funds 
for plant, equipment and livestock. 

3. Proper Incentive Level in Lieu of 

Adequate Tariff. 


The domestic industry as a whole has 
always held that the best way to protect 
wool production in the U. S. is through 
an adequate tariff on wools originating in 
lower-cost producing countries. Since 
such protection is not available under 
present international conditions, the in- 
centive level should be high enough to 
compensate. 

When the Tariff Act of 1930 was 
passed, it was determined that a duty of 
34 cents per clean pound (13.6 cents per 
grease pound) on wools grading higher 
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than 44’s, represented the difference be- 
tween cost of production in the U.S. and 
competing foreign countries. 

This duty was reduced to 25.5 cents 
per clean pound (10.2 cents in the 
grease) under G.A.T.T. (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade). 

Today, considering changed economic 
conditions, a tariff of 64 cents per clean 
pound (25.6 cents in the grease) would 
need to be assessed to afford the industry 
the same protection as in 1930. This 
would mean an increase in the tariff of 
38.5 cents or roughly an increase of 15.4 
cents per grease pound. 

Under present market conditions, an 
incentive level of 110 percent of parity 
or 65 cents per grease pound would mean 
an increase of approximately 11 cents per 
grease pound compared with 15 cents if 
an adequate tariff were provided. Based 
upon an adequate tariff as a criterion, a 
65-cent-per-pound incentive level could 
not be considered out of line or excessive. 


4. Funds Adequate for Incentive Level 
at 110 Percent of Parity. 


The intent of the National Wool Act 
of 1954 is to make 70 percent of the 
present specific duties on wool do double 
duty: (1) to protect the industry at the 
rate of 25.5 cents per clean pound; (2) 
to use the funds so collected to make in- 
centive payments to producers. 

At present wool prices, an incentive 
payment at 11 cents per pound average 
on shorn wool would require approxi- 
mately $25 million. By the time the 1955 
payments are due (middle of 1956) ap- 
proximately $100 million will be avail- 
able, sufficient for an incentive level at 
110 percent of parity. 


5. Present Wool Parity Not Realistic. 


a. The base period for parity was es- 
tablished originally on the 1910-14 peri- 
od. This was a free trade era and the 
price of all livestock commodities was 
down. 


b. The price of wool was frozen the 
day after Pearl Harbor (December 8, 
1941) and never permitted to rise during 
the war as did the price of many other 
commodities. 

c. The sheep industry is not conducive 
to mechanization; 25 percent of its pro- 
duction cost is in labor. Labor costs haye 
continued to rise and have not been given 
their rightful weighting in the parity 
index, as far as wool is concerned. For 
‘these reasons the “parity price on wool 
happens to be unreasonably low.”’* 

Since it is obvious that 90 percent of 
parity support is not sufficient to en- 
courage increased production, the 110 
percent of parity is necessary to deter- 
mine whether or not it will achieve the 
objective of the Act. 
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6. Based on Realistic Parity, Maximum 
Incentive Level Reasonable. 


As long as parity continues to be the 
yardstick for measuring agricultural 
needs, it must be made realistic as ap- 
plied to wool. This can be determined— 
without disturbing the modernized meth- 
od of calculating base period prices — 
by “taking into consideration prices paid 
and other cost conditions affecting sheep 
production” and using these, properly 
weighted, as the indices of prices paid 
when computing parity for sheep indus- 
try products. Such a realistic parity as 
of this date would be 69 cents (20.9 cents 
base x 330.35 index of prices paid) per 
grease pound shipping point.** 


An incentive level of 65 cents would 
represent 94.2 percent of a _ realistic 
parity. 


Because no incentive payment will be 
available until the middle of 1956, cer- 
tainly this is small enough to encourage 
producers to “hang on” and to give credit 
men hope for the money loaned to them. 


7. Recognition by Senate of Need for 
Adequate Incentive Level. 


The Senate on August 10, 1954 (page 
13,275 Congressional Record) defeated 
in a very decisive vote of 66 to 21 a pro- 
posal to limit the parity price level in 
the wool bill to 105 percent (Ellender 
Amendment). The limitation in the Act 


resulted when the Senate conferees re- 
ceded to the 110 percent limitation in 
order to get agreement on the overall 
farm bill. 


8. Maximum Incentive Level Necessi- 
tated by Time Limit. 


The four-year time limitation — and 
thereafter no support of any kind — 
does not provide a very long period to 
encourage an industry which requires 
such a large amount of frozen capital 
to operate and whose liquid assets are 
subject to such radical price changes, 
Every incentive possible, therefore, 
should be given the industry now to 
start it on the way upward in line with 
the announced policy of the Act. 


9. Loss of Application of Incentive Pay- 
ment to 1954 Wool Clip. 


In both the Senate and House versions 
of the wool bill, the incentive payments 
were to start with the 1954 wool clip. 
The Senate and House conferees threw 
it out and made the effective date Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. Such action was subject to 
a point of order, which, if sustained, 
would have returned the entire farm bill 
back to conference. This action was 


seriously considered but in view of the 
very tense situation of the farm bill at 
that time, was not taken although en- 
tirely proper and right. 
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A HEARTY “THANK YOU” 





cphevibel” 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado, right, is presented with an honorary 
sheepherder’s plaque by NWGA Secretary J. M. Jones, left. Brett Gray, sec- 
retary of the Colorado Wool Growers Association, joined in thanking Senator 
Johnson on behalf of the domestic sheepmen for his continual efforts in 


helping the U.S. industry. 
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10. Wool Producers in Low Labor Cost 
Country Supported at 63 cents. 


The British Government has again 
guaranteed an overall average price of 
54 pence a grease pound (63 cents) to 
United Kingdom wool producers for the 
1954 wool clip. A newspaper release 
from Bradford, England, August 30, 
1954, states that this price stability is 
increasing sheep numbers in Great 
Britain and 1953 wool production was 3 
percent greater than in the previous 
year. 


The British Government is’ support- 
ing their producers at 63 cents a pound. 
The hourly wage differentials between 
the two countries are: U. S. $1.50 and 
Great Britain 45 cents. Because of this 
wide hourly wage differential Britain’s 
support at 63 cents per grease pound 
would be proportionately much higher 
than 65-cent support for domestic pro- 
ducers. 


We believe the facts cited above 
justify the establishment of the incen- 
tive level at 110 percent of parity. 


*Reference: Statement by Senator Frank 
A. Barrett, Congressional Record, April 27, 
1954, page 5283. 


**Source: F.C.A. March, 1942, “Sheep 
Ranches, 18 Western States, Record of Per- 
formance 1940 and 1941” ana “Agricultural 
Prices” published by B.A.E., August, 1954. 











MANY PRICE SUPPORTS 


The assistance given farmers by the 
Government headlines the news so often 
that little comment is seen on other 
subsidies and it is taken for granted 
that agricultural aid surmounts them 
all. This isn’t so. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, the “‘net-realized program loss” 
on price support operations was 420 
million dollars. (In the fiscal year 1953, 
the loss was only 61.1 million dollars.) 
During that same period, the foreign 
aid subsidy amounted to 4.7 billion dol- 
lars; the mail subsidy, 462 million dol- 
lars; highway subsidy, 531 million dol- 
lars in aid to States; relief subsidy to 
States, 1.4 billion dollars; and veterans’ 
subsidies of different kinds, 3.3 billion 
dollars. 


The above list does not include all of 
the subsidies but is sufficient to refute 
the idea that aid given farmers is the 
largest. 


The 420 million dollars, of course, 
doesn’t cover the total price support ex- 
tended to farmers. It is only the loss 
suffered by the Government in the sup- 
port programs for that year. 
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SENATOR PAT McCARRAN 
. . . friend of the sheep industry 


NE of the all-time great friends of 

the United States sheep industry, 
Senator Pat McCarran, died suddenly of 
a heart attack shortly after addressing a 
Democratic rally at Hawthorne in his 
home State of Nevada on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 28. The Senator was 78. 

In the last session of Congress, Sena- 
tor McCarran authored a sheepherders’ 
bill (S.2862), permitting an additional 
385 immigrant sheepherders to enter the 
United States on a permanent basis. 

The white-haired Nevadan was famous 
throughout the sheep and livestock in- 
dustry for his unending legislative ef- 
forts in their behalf. One of the most 
famous bills the Senator sponsored was 
the Omnibus Immigration Bill. This 
bill states that the first 50 percent of 
the immigration quotas should be filled 
by skilled workers needed in this coun- 
try. This includes sheepherders. 

Senator McCarran consistently intro- 
duced legislation asking for funds to 
improve the grazing lands, both within 
the national forests and the Taylor graz- 
ing districts. 

Senator McCarran was elected to the 
Senate in 1932. He was reelected four 
times. There were two years left of his 
present term. “Senator Pat” ranked 
fourth in seniority in the Senate at the 
time of his death. 

Patrick Anthony McCarran was born 
in Reno, Nevada, in 1876. Prior to en- 
tering the Senate he had set up a success- 
ful law practice. 

Since the last session of Congress ad- 
journed, Senator McCarran had been liv- 
ing quietly at his residence at a Reno 
hotel with his wife Martha, whom he 
married in 1903. He is also survived 
by four daughters and one son. 


WILBUR H. COULTAS 


ILBUR H. (Bill) Coultas, 53, asso- 

ciate director of the American 
Meat Institute’s Department of Live- 
stock, was killed early Sunday morning, 
September 5, in an airplane crash at the 
Shannon, Ireland, airport. The plane 
had taken off for New York two min- 
utes before it fell into the Shannon 
River. 


Mr. Coultas was returning to the 
U. S. from Turkey where he had been 
on a mission for the Foreign Operations 
Administration of the U. S. State De- 
partment, in connection with a project 
to improve the breeding and production 
of livestock in that country. 


He was widely known in the livestock 
and meat packing industry and was an 
expert on farm operations and farm 
management. Before coming to the In- 
stitute in 1946 he had managed large 
farm operations in Indiana. After grad- 
uating from the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Illinois, with a 
major degree in animal husbandry and 
farm management, he spent several 
years in county agent work in Illinois. 


In addition to his general work with 
livestock producers and relationships 
between them and the American Meat 
Institute, Coultas was editor of the In- 
stitute’s publication, “Meaty News.” 


He is survived by his wife, Katherine, 
four daughters and one son. 





CATTLEMEN ASK PURCHASES 


The USDA has been asked by the 
General Council of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, to “im- 
mediately institute a beef purchase 
program similar to that of 1953 and 
including canner and cutter beef in 
their purchases, processed into lunch- 
eon meats.” They also asked that in 
the “operation of the program orders 
should be placed so as to avoid con- 
tracting for future delivery at a date so 
distant as to encourage speculation on 
the markets.” 


The cattlemen also asserted that the 
present emergency drought feed pro- 
gram was not accomplishing its pur- 
pose in furnishing feed to livestock pro- 
ducers in the drought disaster areas. 
They urged that the present program 
be altered to make sure that surplus 
feeds are available to producers in 
those areas at a price comparable to or 
below last year’s program levels. 


The General Council of the cattle- 
men’s organization met in Denver, Col- 
orado on September 10. The research 
and promotion committees of that group 
also held meetings at that time. 





Phase of Crop Control 
Program Eliminated 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson recently announced the elimi- 
nation of the “total acreage allotment” 
phase of the crop control program. This 
would have imposed production controls 
on every crop grown by farmers who 
have 10 or more acres of land made idle 
by production cutbacks on the basic crops 
of wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts and to- 
bacco. The “total acreage allotment” 
was imposed to prevent the acres diverted 
by cutbacks in major crops from being 
planted to other crops that might pro- 
duce new surpluses. 


Secretary Benson said this control was 
eliminated because of the spreading 
drought, to ease hardship cases, and to 
“insure maximum benefits from Govern- 
ment programs.” In eliminating the con- 
trol provision, the Secretary said, ‘As 
long as farmers and ranchers comply 
with their individual basic crop allot- 
ments, they will in general be free to 
plant the rest of their land as they wish 
without loss of price support eligibility.” 


The strict acreage production controls 
coupled with the flexible price support 
system brought complaints from many 
farmers that their supports were being 
cut, and their production on idle acres 
didn’t allow them to produce efficiently. 
Farmers said that the 35 to 40 million 
acres of land being taken out of produc- 
tion would create havoc in the farm 
economy. 


Under the modification, farmers may 
plant anything they wish on the idle 
acres, which the USDA believes will be 


seeded to feed grains because of a short- 
age. 

Producers still must comply with the 
acreage allotments on the basic crops of 
corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, 
and rice, to get support on them. 





COLONEL E. N. WENTWORTH 
. a brilliant career 


Wentworth Retires 
After 35 Years 


OLONEL E. N. Wentworth, 67, re- 
tired as head of Armour’s Livestock 
Bureau on August 28. With his retire- 


ment, Colonel Wentworth ended 35 
years of diligent service to the sheep 
industry. He joined Armour and Com- 
pany in 1919 and became head of the 
Bureau in 1923. 


During his brilliant career, Colonel 
Wentworth has built up a wide acquain- 
tance through the United States and 
Canada. He has been a familiar figure 
at the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, where he presided as_ superin- 
tendent of the arena for years. He 
judged at livestock shows and fairs 
throughout the country, made talks in 
practically every State in the Union, 
and participated actively in numerous 
agricultural, patriotic, civic, and mili- 
tary organizations. 


Colonel Wentworth is author of 
“America’s Sheep Trails” (1948). He 
co-authored “Shepherd’s Empire” 
(1945) and “Pigs: From Cave to Corn- 
belt” (1950). He has written numerous 
articles for agricultural and historical 
journals. 


At the 84th annual convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
in San Antonio, Texas, in 1949, Colonel 
Wentworth was presented with a set 
of silver glasses and a pitcher in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding service and 
contributions to the sheep industry. 


The Colonel plans to reside at his 
home at Red Oak Ridge, Rt. 1, Box 34, 
Chesterton, Indiana. He has not been 
active for several months because of ill 
health, but he is recovering. 


wi): 


HERE'S SCHEDULE FOR NWGA CONVENTION 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 5 


6:30 P.M. Special Dinner-Meeting, NWGA Executive 9:00 A.M. to 
Committee 4:00 P.M. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 6 9:30 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. Regular Meeting, NWGA Executive Com- 
mittee tion 
1:00 P.M. to 2:00 P.M. 
5:00 P.M. Registration of Delegates 
2:00 P.M. Meeting, Council of Directors American 
Wool Council, Inc. 8:00 P.M. 
7:30 P.M Meeting, Special Lamb Promotion and Re- 


search Committee 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8 


Registration of Delegates 
Third Convention Session 
Committee Meetings: Lamb and Transporta- 


Fourth Convention Session 

Committee Meetings: Federal Lands, Preda- 
tory Animals, and Nominating 

Fashion Show (Starlite Gardens) 

“Make It Yourself—With Wool” 


“Miss Wool of Texas” 


Fifth Convention Session 
Luncheon-Meeting, NWGA Executive Com- 


Banquet, Floor Show and Dance, (Lafayette 


8:00 A.M. to THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9 
4:00 P.M. Registration of Delegates 9:30 A.M. 
9:30 A.M. Opening Convention Session 1:00 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. Second Convention Session mittee 
Committee Meetings: Wool and General 6:45 P.M. 
Resolutions Ballroom) 
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“WHAT IS MY RAM 
WOOL WORTH?" 


by JAMES DRUMMOND, J. W. BASSETT, J. L. VAN HORN 
Montana Wool Laboratory 


ONTANA was the fourth largest 

wool producing State in the Nation 
during 1953, producing approximately 
15,000,000 pounds of shorn grease wool. 
Prices paid for the 1953 Montana wool 
clip varied widely according to the 
type, quality, shrinkage of the wool, 
market conditions, transportation, han- 
dlers’ or buyers’ commissions, and many 
other factors. Because of the extreme 
difference encountered in prices paid 
for ram wool in relation to ewe wool 
from the same clip, the question is often 
asked, “What is my ram wool worth?” 


To help answer that question the fol- 
lowing information was summarized 
from an experiment conducted by the 
Montana Wool Laboratory in coopera- 
tion with the Animal Industry Depart- 
ment. 


The entire wool clip produced by the 
Montana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Bozeman was commercially 
processed and sold in the form of top, 
noil, and wastes. 


Wool top is semi-processed clean 
wool, intermediate between shorn 
grease wool and yarn. The top consists 
of relatively long fibers, since the 
shorter ones have been combed out, in 
the form of a thick slightly twisted 
strand in which the fibers lie parallel. 
By further processing the strand of top 
is reduced and twisted to convert it into 
yarn. 


Wool noils are the short fibers that 
are removed during the combing proc- 
ess. Fleeces of variable staple length 
often contain many short fibers and 
those containing second cuts and tender 
fibers that are easily broken during 
processing will increase the  noils. 
Noils are handled and sold independent 
of wool top. 


A small amount of inferior and de- 
fective wool is sorted off by the various 
machines making wool top. This wool 
is classified according to various types 
of wool wastes and is sold at a very 
low value. 


Before leaving Montana the wool was 
graded for fiber diameter and length 
and core tested for shrinkage at the 
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Wool Laboratory. It was then sacked 
and shipped to the East Coast for 
processing. 

The wool was processed in four sep- 
arate lots and records kept on yields 
of semi-manufactured products and 
shrinkages. 

Mature ewe band No. 1 consisted of 
purebred Rambouillets, Targhees, and 
Columbias. Mature ewe band No. 2 con- 
sisted of grade ewes of similar breed- 
ing. The third lot of wool processed 
consisted of yearling ewe wool, while 
the fourth lot processed consisted only 
of ram wool. 


Data presented in Table I compares 
the mature ewe, yearling ewe and ram 
wool of fine and one-half blood grades. 
The volume of three-eighths blood ram 
wool was too small to process with 
accurate results. 


In the fine staple lots ewe band No. 1 
produced approximately 43 percent top 
while band No. 2 produced approximate- 
ly 36 percent top. The percent of wool 
top produced by the ram wool and year- 
ling ewe wool fell between these ex- 
tremes. Because the percent of top is 
based on pounds of grease wool scoured, 


it should be noted that the large differ- 
ences in percent of wool top produced 
between the mature ewe bands was due 
to the great variation in shrinkage be- 
tween bands. There was less than one 
percent difference in the amount of 
noils produced between the mature 
ewe bands and each band produced 
approximately the same amount of sal- 
able waste. 


The yearling ewe wool had a higher 
percent of noil and salable wastes than 
either of the mature ewe bands or the 
ram wool. 


In the one-half blood lot the ram wool 
produced a higher percent of wool top 
than the mature ewe band No. 2 or the 
yearling ewe band and only slightly 
less wool top than ewe band No. 1. 


Little difference was found in the 
production of noil or wastes between 
the one-half blood ewe or ram wool. 


The processed wool top was placed in 
the hands of a commission dealer who 
sold the various products direct to the 
mills. No description was given other 
than grade and length. All lots of wool 
top of similar fiber diameter, both ewe 
and ram, were sold direct to manufac- 
turers for similar prices. 


Data from this experiment indicate 
that ram wool will produce approxi- 
mately the same amount of top, noil 
and wastes as ewe wool. Results of 
the first year indicated that ram wool 
produced less noil and wastes, the low 
value products, than did yearling ewe 
wool. It would appear that ram wool 
is worth as much as mature ewe wool 
of similar shrinkage, grade and length. 





TABLE | 


Comparative Yields of Processed Products and Shrinkages 
of Mature Ewe, Yearling Ewe and Ram Wool 





Grease Wool 





Percent of Products 








: je P. nt of 
ponte Top Noil pos Shrinkage 
FINE WOOL LOTS 

Mature Ewe Band No. 1...... 2965 43.19 6.05 2.61 48.15 
Mature Ewe Band No. 2...... 3521 35.65 5.23 2.738 56.39 
Yearling Ewe Band.............. 2331 40.94 (12 3.62 48.32 
oO i Sere. Serene 1144 37.85 6.29 2.32 53.54 
Total and Average......:......... 9961 39.38 6.04 2.85 48.28 

HALF BLOOD WOOL LOTS 
Mature Ewe Band No. 1...... 3473 45.06 4.93 2.66 47.35 
Mature Ewe Band No. 2...... 3507 38.90 4.50 2.35 54.25 
Yearling Ewe Band.............. 2456 43.10 5.78 2.59 48.53 
Re ee es 875 44,28 4.80 3.18 47.79 
Total and Average .............. 10311 42.43 4.97 2.58 50.02 
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Sheep Sale Averages Fluctuate; 
Blackfaces Remain Strong 


SOUTHERN OREGON RAM SALE 
Lakeview, September 13, 1954 


T Lakeview, Oregon, September 13, 
1954, 215 rams were sold at an aver- 
age of $66.17. Last year at this South- 
ern Oregon sale $105 was the average 
on 179 head. 

Suffolks had the highest average, $80- 
.06 on 78 head. The high single Suffolk 
was sold for $200 by Dave Waddell of 
Amity, Oregon. 

A pen of five Suffolks consigned by 
Harry Sandquist sold at $110 per head 
as did a pen of five Columbias entered 
by Wynn Hansen of Collinston, Utah. 

Columbias ranked second in breed 
averages, with 29 head selling at $70.86. 
An average of $61.47 was made on 80 
Rambouillets. Four Hampshires sold at 
$53.12; five Corriedales at $34.50; and 
19 Panamas at $32.90. 


MONTANA RAM SALE 
Miles City, September 16, 1954 


HE 5th Annual Montana Ram Sale 

was held in Miles City on September 
16. Approximately 400 sheepmen paid 
an average price of $50.18 per head for 
674 rams. Last year’s average was 
$42.82 for 744 head of rams. Practically 
all breeds averaged a few dollars higher 
this year than they did in the 1953 sale. 

The sale is sponsored by the Montana 
Wool Growers Association. 

The number of rams sold was smaller 
than originally scheduled as some con- 
signors failed to show up at the sale, 
and several were rejected by the sifting 
committee. 

Blackface rams sold slightly higher 
than whitefaced rams at the sale, as 
50 head averaged $53.25 compared to 
an average of $50.01 on 624 whitefaced 
rams. 

Targhees proved popular as the 175 
head sold averaged $52.22. This com- 
pares to a $51.19 average for 230 Col- 
umbias and a $46.82 average on 219 
Rambouillets. 

J. E. Norton of Bozeman won top con- 
signment honors when his 21 Columbia 
rams averaged $68.57. 

A Columbia stud ram consigned by 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana, 
topped the sale at $200. W. C. McHattie, 
Helena, Montana, purchased the Den- 
ecke ram. 

W. A. Denecke also sold the top pen 
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of five Columbia yearlings. Hubert J. 
Wicka, Beach, North Dakota, purchased 
the rams at $80 per head. 

Top pen of Rambouillets went to Paul 
G. Lose of Belfry, Montana at $70 per 
head. The Pauly Ranch, Deer Lodge, 
Montana, consigned the Rambouillets. 

Hughes Livestock Company of Stan- 
ford, Montana sold the top pen of five 
Targhee yearlings to Ralph E. Dreyer 
of Weldon, Montana, for $70 per head. 

Two yearling Hampshire rams con- 
signed by Bert Kammerman of Boze- 
man, sold to Clyde Schallenberger of 
Ridgway, Montana for the top price of 
$75 per head. 


POCATELLO FALL RANGE RAM SALE 
Pocatello, Idaho, September 18, 1954 


IDDING was slow and very deliberate, 

but every ram sold. 

This was the report from M. C. Claar, 
secretary of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association on the Pocatello Ram Sale, 
held in Pocatello, Idaho, on September 18. 

An average price of $75.57 per head 
was paid for 493 rams sold at the sale. 
Total money paid for rams was $87,- 
254.50. 

Top breed average was reached by Suf- 
folks. A total of 297 Suffolk yearlings 
and ram lambs averaged $94.87. Next 
high-selling rams were the Suffolk- 
Hampshire crossbreds. Thirty - seven 
head averaged $88.44. 

Twelve Hampshire rams averaged a 
per head price of $63.33. 


In whitefaced selling averages were: 
$35.40 for 31 head of Columbia rams, and 
$34.03 for 116 head of Panama rams. 

T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, sold 
a pen of eight Suffolk yearling rams to 
Joe Sainz of Springfield, Idaho, and an- 
other pen of five to the same buyer, both 
sales at $225 per head. These sales were 
tops for the day. 

Top price paid for whitefaced penned 
rams was $50. Fred M. Laidlaw of Mul- 
doon, Idaho sold a pen of 10 Panamas, 
and Harry Meuleman sold a pen of five 
Panama ram lambs, both sales at $50. 

Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
sold a pen of Columbia rams for $50 per 
head, and Ivan G. Epperson of Jerome, 
Idaho, sold a pen of four at the same 
price to top the Columbia selling. 


SALT LAKE RAM SALE 
Salt Lake City, September 6, 1954 


N average of $70.18 was paid for 489 
rams at the second annual Salt Lake 
Ram Sale held at the North Salt Lake 
Union Stockyards on September 6. Last 
year, 386 rams made an average of 
$74.50. 

There were no studs sold at the sale, 
which is sponsored by the Utah Wool 
Growers Association and the Utah 
Registered Sheep Breeders. Over 550 
range rams were consigned to the sale. 

The top selling pen of three Ram- 
bouillets brought $95 per head. They 
were consigned by Clifford Olsen of 
Ephraim, Utah, and purchased by Keith 
Johnson of Laketown, Utah. 

The highest priced pen of five Suffolk- 
Hampshires brought $150 per head. 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyo- 
ming, consigned the crossbreds. J. R. 
Broadbent of Salt Lake City was the 
purchaser. 

The top pen of Columbias brought $56 





POCATELLO SALE AVERAGES 











1953 1954 
Number Average Number Average 
BREED Sold Per Head Sold Per Head 
SG aC rr 171 $146.29 196 $109.86 
Suttolk Ram Lambe .....:...........----......-.4.- 103 97.87 100 65.35 
a eee eee 2 _ 162.50 1 110.00 
Hampahire Yearlings ..............:.....-...--<ss0 6 100.00 8 57.50 
Hampshire Ram Lambs .....................-.----- 4 75.00 
Suffolk-Hampshire Yearlings .................. 12 106.88 22 103.45 
Suffolk-Hampshire Ram Lambs .............. 14 113.57 15 66.50 
Panama Yearlings -......:..............-.-..-......- 89 60.00 80 33.14 
Panama Rant Lambe -........2.....-.0.-sésncecececes 33 36.06 34 32.31 
URIS UNNI os ns 1 115.00 2 100.00 
Columbia Vearlings. .........................:.....- 42 31.78 24 36.14 
Sc ne 3 90.00 2 65.00 
Columbia Ram Lambs .............................. 5 20.00 
Columbia-Rambouillet Yearlings -........... 5 40.00 
PENN occ ae et 481 $ 98.43 493 $ 75.57 
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per head for five head. Consignor was 
Henry A. Mansfield of Vernal, Utah, and 
the buyer, W. S. Young of Oakley, Utah. 

Therald Larsen of Ephraim sold the 
top pen of four Hampshire rams to Peery 
Land and Livestock Co. of Salt Lake 
City for $82.50 per head. 

Five Rambouillet-Columbia crossbreds 
brought $43 per head to Reul E. Chris- 
tensen of Ephraim. T. Tracy Wright, 
Salt Lake City, was the buyer. 

Breed averages were: $117.73 for 32 
head of Suffolk-Hampshire rams; $95.03 
for 205 head of Suffolk rams; $69.50 for 
18 head of Hampshire rams; $44.47 for 
136 Rambouillets; $43 per head for five 
head of Rambouillet-Columbia crossbred 
rams; and $38.24 per head for 94 head 
of Columbias. 


WYOMING RAM SALE 
Casper, September 21 & 22, 1954 


GROSS of $70,792 was paid for 1,009 

head of range rams at the 26th 
Wyoming Ram Sale held in Casper on 
September 21 and 22. This year’s per 
head average was $70.16, compared to 
a low of $46.38 in the 1953 sale on 1,181 
rams. 

Rambouillets, Lincoln - Rambouillet 
crossbreds, and Suffolks helped pull the 
sale average up, as they led breed aver- 
ages. 

The whiteface Lincoln - Rambouillet 
crossbreds topped the selling when 54 
head sold for an average of $89.49. 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyo- 
ming, sold the top pen of five crossbreds 
to Roy Hudson of Edgemont, South Da- 
kota, at $120 per head. 

Whitefaced selling continued to prove 
strong when 456 Rambouillet rams av- 
eraged $85.14 per head. The Cunning- 
ham Sheep Company of Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, sold the sales-topping pen of Ram- 
bouillets to Herman Werner of Ross, 
Wyoming. Werner paid $210 per head 
for 10 head. 

Second high pen of four Rambouillet 
rams went to the Fremont Sheep Com- 
pany of Riverton, Wyoming at $150 per 
head. They were consigned by Wynn S. 
Hansen of Collinston, Utah. 

Surprisingly enough, blackfaced ram 
averages fell slightly below the prices 
paid for whitefaced rams. An average of 
$77.29 was paid for 143 head of Suf- 
folks, and 66 Hampshire rams brought 
an average of $50.64. 

Top-selling pen of Suffolks was con- 
signed by John Brodie of Lander, Wyo- 
ming. They were sold for $150 per head 
to Dominic Esponda, Buffalo, Wyoming. 

Ward R. Smith, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
consigned the top pen of five Hampshire 
rams. They were purchased by the Sage 
Creek Ranch, Rawlins, Wyoming, for 
$70 per head. 

Wynn S. Hansen and Bernice Oliver, 
Banner, Wyoming, topped the Columbia 
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selling as they received $70 per head for 
their pens of five. W. T. Anda of Casper 
and Cyril Kane of Rumford, South Da- 
kota, were the buyers. 

—Walt Woolfson 


WYOMING STATE FAIR SALE 
Douglas, Wyoming, September 3, 1954 


ALES of four breeds of sheep were 

held at the Wyoming State Fair at 
Douglas early in September. Columbia 
rams brought the best average sales 
prices. 

High-selling Columbia ram brought 
$375 and the top Columbia ewe went 
for $77. Both were consigned by Frank 
Curtis of Wolf, Wyoming. Eight Co- 
lumbia yearling rams averaged $232. 
Columbia yearling ewes—39 head— 
averaged $45 per head. 

The highest price paid in Rambouil- 
let sales was $310 for a ram consigned 
by Dr. Rodney I. Port of Sundance, 
Wyoming. The University of Wyoming 
consigned the top-selling Rambouillet 
ewe at $75. Rambouillet yearling rams 
averaged $120 for 13 head, and 15 head 
of Rambouillet yearling ewes averaged 
$52.25. 

The top Suffolk ram brought $210 for 
consignor Raymond Johnson of Lingle, 
Wyoming. Bob Harvey, Greybull, Wyo- 
ming, sold the top Suffolk ewe for $160. 
Four head of Suffolk yearling rams 
averaged $132, and Suffolk yearling 
ewes averaged $52 for 19 head. 

Three Hampshire rams averaged 
$51, while 14 head of Hampshire ewes 
averaged $33. 

The 28 head of Rambouillets came 
out with the top breed average at about 
$83.70. Columbias with the largest sale 
offerings of 47 head averaged a strong 
$77. 

—Taken from September 9 
Record Stockman 


Last Scrapie Infected 
Flocks Slaughtered 


LAUGHTER of 110 Vinton County, 
Ohio, sheep on September 10 removes 
the last known source of the contagious 
scrapie disease in the United States, ac- 
cording to a recent USDA release. The 
slaughtered Ohio sheep were either in- 
fected or had been exposed to the deadly 
disease. 


Since quarantine regulations were 
modified in July to allow greater USDA 
participation in making indemnity pay- 
ments for condemned sheep, four other 
scrapie exposed fiocks in Ohio, two in 
New York, one in Connecticut, and one 
in Oregon have been destroyed. The 
Marion County, Oregon, flock, containing 
16 sheep, was definitely proved infected 


on August 17 and slaughtered on August 
a7. 


Positive eradication of the disease is 
not being claimed by USDA and State 
livestock officials. Recognizable sick and 
nervous symptoms of scrapie are slow 
to develop — taking as long as three 
years in some sheep. Thus, healthy-ap- 
pearing, but infected sheep can serve as 
scrapie carriers for months or even years. 


A complete report on scrapie, includ- 
ing descriptions of its symptoms, how it 
spreads, and its history in this and 
other countries has been prepared by the 
Agricultural Research Service of the 
USDA. Free copies may be obtained by 
requesting “Scrapie,” from the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 





WYOMING RAM SALE AVERAGES 








— =: 1954 1953 
Number Average Number Average 

BREED Sold Per Head Sold Per Head 
Rambouillets: 

WRC RERUNS 2 oh sh eee 456 $85.14 386 $54.84 
Columbias: 

NES ERAN 3250s, OS crete 158 44.57 258 29.36 
Corriedales: 

Ree oer en eee eae 23 37.18 15 26.33 
Targhees: 

| ee eee 79 33.33 83 23.82 
Panamas: 

UNE OEE! IN oe cg Seiccncccussnen cecetareives 25 63.50 25 54.00 
Lincoln-Rambouillet: 

RON ce = 54 89.49 103 40.75 
Hampshires: 

RUN NIN on ah ats 66 50.64 45 70.05 
Suffolks: 

ee ae eek 143 77.29 134 65.84 
Suffolk-Hampshire: 

OR eee ee oe ee ee 5 35.00 15 66.00 
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NEW MISS WOOL 
IS SARAH BELCIA 





ROYALTY REIGNS IN WOOL 


This photograph of Sarah Belcia, the new Miss Wool, was taken 
right after San Angelo’s Wool Week Fiesta Parade. The regal 
gown Miss Belcia is wearing was designed especially for the 
new Miss Wool by Gainsborough of New York. The intricately 
shaped bodice of the gown shows how wool meets the require- 
ments of every fashion designer. The full skirt of lacy wool is 
generously sprinkled with stardust of rhinestones as is the wool 
lace stole that accompanies the dress. Don’t you agree that this 
all-wool dress adds to Miss Wool’s queenly beauty? In addition 
to this she was given thirty-three other all-wool garments by 
various manufacturers from California to New York. 


TALL, slender blonde has been ge- 

lected as Miss Wool of 1954. She is 
Sarah Belcia, 18, of San Antonio, Texas. 
Miss Belcia won the title from a field 
of 11 finalists selected by John Robert 
Powers, famous New York model agency 
owner. 


The new Miss Wool succeeds the 
former Miss Kathryn Gromatzky of 
Eden and San Angelo, who was married, 
two days after she crowned her suc- 
cessor, to E. F. Houser, Gainsville, 
Georgia. 


Miss Belcia was given a white Chev- 
rolet Corvette with red wheels (see pic- 
ture) “for her official reigning duties 
during the next year.” The sports car 
was undraped on the stage of the San 
Angelo City Auditorium before nearly 
1,800 people attending the coronation. 


Miss Wool, who is also Miss San An- 
tonio, was showered with an all-wool 
wardrobe valued at $8,000, a set of 
matched luggage, and an all-expense 
paid tour of the style centers of Amer- 
ica. 


The style revue and coronation cere- 
mony climaxed the three-day Wool Week 
Fiesta in San Angelo. Clothes from 32 
major designers throughout the Nation 
were shown at the style show. Runner- 
ups to Miss Wool joined in modeling 
evening gowns during the show. 


Judges who chose this year’s Miss 
Wool were Max Schmitt of New York 
City, president of The Wool Bureau, 
Inc.; Frank Mainous of Houston, Texas, 
representative of Pendleton Woolen 
Mills, Portland, Oregon; Jack Boerner, 
buyer and manager of Frost Brothers 
in San Antonio, and Robert V. Haigler, 
vice president of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association. 


This is the third year that a Miss 
Wool has been chosen. The contest is 
sponsored by the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association and its Aux- 
iliary. 

Miss Wool will be featured at a style 
show to be held at the 90th annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
Association in Salt Lake City in early 
December. “Make It Yourself — With 
Wool” contest winners will also be 
featured in the style show. 


As Miss Wool, Miss Belcia will make 
many personal appearances throughout 
the country during the year, modeling 
her woolen wardrobe and telling of the 
values of wool. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Income Tax Revisions 


NEW INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
CONTAINS OVER 3000 CHANGES 


Part of a Detailed Analysis 
by Stephen H. Hart, Attorney 
National Live Stock Tax Committee 


INALLY, the prodigious job of re- 

writing the entire Internal Revenue 
Code has been completed and the new 
1954 Code (P. L. 591) has now passed 
both Houses of Congress and been signed 
by the President. As enacted by Congress, 
the new Code represents not just a com- 
plete rearrangement of the old Code; it 
contains in excess of 3,000 changes, some 
very important. 


I am happy to say that the new Code 
incorporates the great majority of the 
revisions which we advocated on be- 
half of the livestock industry. In pre- 
vious reports I have kept you current 
with the status of these revisions as 
the measure moved through the House 
and Senate. In this report I will an- 
alyze the differences between the old 
and new Codes. 


Here are the provisions of the new 
Code in which the livestock industry is 
most interested—presented in numer- 
ical order: 


Section 119—Meals and Lodging. 


Under the old Code, Revenue Agents 
in many sections of the country had 
taken the position that the value of 
meals and lodging furnished to a sheep- 
herder, for instance, was taxable in- 
come to the sheepherder despite the 
fact that it was not intended as com- 
pensation to him; the sheepherder was 
not eating and living in his sheep 
wagon by choice but because it was 
necessary in order for him to perform 
his job properly. We have been trying 
to eliminate the inequity of this situa- 
tion for some time by attempting to 
obtain a ruling from the Internal Rev- 
enue Service exempting from income 
tax the value of such meals and lodg- 
ing. 

The new Code specifically recognizes 
this inequity and exempts employees 
generally from income tax on the 
value of meals and lodging furnished 
“for the convenience of the employer” 
on the “business premises” of the em- 
ployer. Our only concern with Section 
119 as it first appeared in the House 
version was that the informality of the 
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employment contract of a cowhand or 
sheepherder, together with the fact that 
these men often work at great distances 
from the home ranch, might give room 
for technical arguments by the Gov- 
ernment that such employees would not 
be covered by Section 119. We were, 
therefore, anxious that one or more of 
the Committee Reports specifically in- 
clude cowhands or sheepherders as an 
example. I am happy to report that 
the following example appears in the 
Conference Committee Report: 


“Similarly, meals furnished to a 
cowhand while herding his employer’s 
cattle on leased lands or on National 
Forest lands, used under a_ permit, 
would also be regarded as furnished 
on the business premises of the em- 
ployer.” 


I think that with this example we 
should have no future trouble with 
this problem. 


Section 167—Depreciation. 


For the taxpayer, this section repre- 
sents a tremendous improvement over 
the old Code. It expresses Congress’ 
desire for a liberalized depreciation 
policy. Section 167 specifically ap- 
proves three more or less standard 
methods of depreciation and also ap- 
proves any other consistent method of 
depreciation, with certain limitations. 
The three which are specifically recog- 
nized are the “straight-line” method, 
the ‘“declining-balance” method, and 
the “sum-of-the-digits” method. 


As you know, the straight-line method 
has been the one generally used by stock- 
men. Under it the cost of the item less 
its salvage value is spread evenly over 
the years of anticipated useful life. Thus, 
if a cow cost $250, and its salvage value 
is estimated at $50 and its useful life at 
eight years, under the straight-line meth- 
od the taxpayer would deduct one eighth 
of the difference, or $25 each year for 
eight years. 


Under the declining-balance method 
he would apply a higher depreciation 
rate than that allowed under the 
straight-line method. This rate, in the 
first year, would apply to the full orig- 
inal cost, and in the second and sub- 
sequent years to such cost reduced by 


depreciation already taken. Thus, the 
depreciation deduction for each year 
would be less than the year before, 
whereas under the straight-line meth- 
od it would be the same each year. 
The amount of the depreciation taken 
under the declining-balance method 
would be greater in the earlier years 
than under the straight-line method, 
and would be less in the later years 
than under that method. 


Prior to the enactment of the new 
Code the Commissioner had limited the 
use of the declining-balance method 
quite considerably, and it was not gen- 
erally considered available to stockmen 
for depreciation of ranch and farm 
assets. In addition, the Commissioner 
had generally restricted the rate used 
in the declining-balance method to 
one and one-half times that used in the 
straight-line method. Under the new 
law, the declining-balance method is 
available for unlimited use and the rate 
can be twice the straight-line rate. For 
example, in depreciating a bull over a 
useful breeding life of five years, 20 
percent would be used under the 
straight-line method, but 40 percent 
could be used under the declining-bal- 
ance method. 


The sum-of-the-digits method works 
this way in the case of a bull having 
an estimated breeding life of five years: 
the numbers 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 are added 
and form the total of 15. In the first 
year five-fifteenths of the cost (less 
salvage value) is written off; in the 
second year, four-fifteenths, etc. The 
sum-of-the-digits method, like the de- 
clining-balance method, results. in 
greater depreciation in the early years. 


As you are aware, the straight-line 
method of depreciation presently in 
use requires that the taxpayer set up 
a salvage value, and therefore the 
amount depreciated is the difference 
between the cost and the salvage value. 
Revenue Agents have for some time 
been insisting on high salvage values 
in order to minimize the advantages of 
capital gains, and thus the straight-line 
method of depreciation has presented 
serious problems for the stockman. 
This salvage value problem will con- 
tinue to plague stockmen under the 
sum-of-the-digits method. Under the 
declining-balance method, however, no 
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salvage value need be set, inasmuch as 
under this method there is always a 
residue left at the end of the asset’s 
useful life. Thus, a $300 bull depre- 
ciated over a useful life of five years, 
using the declining-balance method, 
would end up with a residual value of 
approximately $23. If in this case the 
stockman had used the straight-line 
method, the Agent would undoubtedly 
have insisted on a minimum salvage 
value of $50 or $75. 


For comparative purposes there is 
set forth (right) a schedule showing how 
a $300 bull would depreciate over a 
five-year period, using the three differ- 
ent methods of depreciation. In the 
case of the straight-line and sum-of- 
the-digits methods, $50 has been al- 
lowed as the salvage value, and, there- 
fore, the amount depreciated over the 
five-year period is $250 rather than 
$300. 

Aside from the fact that the declin- 
ing-balance method could eliminate argu- 
ments with Revenue Agents concern- 
ing salvage values, it is also of con- 
siderable advantage to the taxpayer in 
view of the rapid write-down in the 
early years, as illustrated by the 
schedule shown above. This would be 
advantageous to farmers and ranchers 
not only as to livestock, but also to 
ranch equipment and improvements 
which have a relatively short useful 
life. 


Section 167 provides in general that 
the declining-balance method and sum- 
of-the-digits method may be applied to 
all property acquired or constructed 
by the taxpayer after December 31, 
1953, provided that the property to 
which it is applied has a useful life of 
three years or more, and the original 
use of the property commences with 
the taxpayer and commences after De- 
cember 31, 1953. 


Section 167 also contains provisions 
whereby the taxpayer and Commis- 
sioner may enter into a written agree- 
ment as to the useful life and the de- 
preciation rate of a particular property 
or group of properties, and such agree- 
ment is binding on both the Commis- 
sioner and taxpayer. 


Section 172—Net Operating Loss De- 
duction—Carryback and Carryover. 


The old Code provided in substance 
that where a taxpayer suffered a loss 
in one year, he could apply this loss 
against profit years, carrying it back 
one year and to the extent that this 
didn’t use it up, carrying it forward for 
as much as five years. Thus, if the year 
prior to the loss year was a profit year, 
he would carry it back first to that year 
and thereby reduce or wipe out his 
profit for that year and obtain a refund 
of the taxes for that year in whole or in 
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Deduction Available 








Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
Method Psa Yat Year Year Year 
Straight-Line .............. $ 50.00 $ 50.00 $ 50.00 $ 50.00 $50.00 
Declining-Balance ...... 120.00 72.00 43.20 25.92 15.55 
Sum-of-the-Digits ...... 83.33 66.67 50.00 33.33 16.67 





Remaining Cost at the Beginning of 








Ist 2nd 3rd Ath 5th 6th 
Method Year Year Year Year Year Year 
Straight-Line .............. $300.00 $250.00 $200.00 $150.00 $100.00 $50.00 
Declining-Balance ...... 300.00 180.00 108.00 64.80 38.88 23.33 
Sum-of-the-Digits -_.... 300.00 216.67 150.00 100.00 66.67 50.00 








part. If he had some loss left over after 
applying it to the profit of the preceding 
year, he could carry the balance of the 
loss forward and apply it against prof- 
its, if any, in the next five years until 
the loss was entirely used up. The live- 
stock industry’s big profit year was 
1951. The years 1952, 1953 and 1954 
have been and will be loss years for 
many stockmen. Therefore, we had 
hoped that provisions of the old Code 
would be amended so that all three of 
these loss years could be offset against 
1951 profits. 


Congress did amend these provisions 
by increasing the carryback period from 
one to two years, retaining the five- 
year carryforward. It refused, however, 
to make the amendment retroactive, 
making the two-year carryback applic- 
able only to 1954 and subsequent years. 
Thus, 1954 losses can be carried back 
for two years—1952 and 1953; but 1953 
losses are still controlled by the pro- 
visions of the old Code and can be car- 
ried back only one year to 1952. How- 
ever, although the new law does not 
catch the stockmen’s 1951 profit year, 
nevertheless it is of benefit to them as 
it is to other taxpayers in that it ex- 
pands, beginning with 1954 losses, the 
period of years to which losses can be 
applied from seven to eight years, i.e., 
the loss year, the two carryback years 
and the five carryforward years. 

A second feature of the new Code 
carryover provisions which is of ben- 
efit to stockmen involves changes made 
in the method of recomputing income 
in the loss-and-profit years for the 
purposes of this carryback. Under the 
previous and also the new Code, it is 
necessary for a taxpayer to recompute 
his income in the loss year to determine 
his “net operating loss” which can be 
carried backward and forward. In 
making this recomputation under the 
old Code, the taxpayer was required to 
add back to income the following: tax- 
exempt interest, excess of percentage 
depletion over cost depletion, the ex- 


cess of non-trade or non-business de- 
ductions over gross income from such 
sources, the excess of capital losses 
over capital gains, and, most important 
for livestock producers, the 50 percent 
deduction with respect to long-term 
capital gains. In effect, all of these 
adjustments went to reduce the amount 
of the loss which he could carry to 
another year. Under the new law, no 
adjustments need be made with respect 
to tax-exempt interest or percentage 
depletion. In addition, the new Code 
specifically provides that losses on the 
sale of 117(j) assets or on the sale of 
real property used in the trade or busi- 
ness are not to be considered non- 
business losses, and therefore, no ad- 
justment need be made for them. In 
other words, if a rancher suffers losses 
on the sale of a ranch or purchased 
breeding animals, for instance, he can 
take these losses in full under the new 
Code in determining his net operating 
loss for the purpose of carrying it back- 
ward and forward. 


In addition to the above advantages, 
with respect to the computation of in- 
come in the loss year, the present Code 
also contains more favorable provisions 
with respect to recomputation of income 
in the profit year to which the loss is 
first to be carried. Not only need there 
be no adjustment in the profit year for 
tax-exempt interest and percentage de- 
pletion, but the 50 percent deduction 
of capital gains (on the sale of cows 
from the breeding herd, for instance) 
will not have to be added back to the 
income of the profit year, as is the case 
under the old Code, before the net oper- 
ating loss is deducted. However, if after 
applying the loss against the first profit 
year, there remains some loss left over 
which the taxpayer wishes to apply to 
another profit year, he must recompute 
the first profit year, adding back the 50 
percent deduction, for capital gains and 
then apply the loss to compute the loss 
left over to be applied against the second 
profit year. There are other new pro- 
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visions in Section 172, but they are of 
an even more technical and complex 
nature and therefore, I will not discuss 
them here. 


Section 175—Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Expenditures. 


As you will recall, under the present 
state of the law, Revenue Agents in 
many sections of the country have been 
taking the position that farmers and 
ranchers could not deduct as an ex- 
pense the cost of soil or water conser- 
vation works, such as grading, contour 
furrowing, construction of drainage 
ditches and earthen dams, the eradica- 
tion of brush and the planting of wind- 
breaks. These Agents were treating 
such works as improvements rather 
than repairs and were requiring farm- 
ers to capitalize their cost. At the 
same time they were denying the right 
to depreciate these costs on the argu- 
ment that improvements to land, if 
properly maintained, do not wear out. 
Thus, farmers and ranchers were un- 
able to recover these costs until they 
sold the land involved, and then they 
would benefit only in reducing capital 
gain. In view of the fact that soil and 
water conservation activities are basi- 
cally in the nature of repairs, main- 
tenance and protection rather than 
improvements, such an attitude on 
the part of the Revenue Agents was 
clearly inequitable, and for many years 
we have been urging the correction of 
this inequity by legislation. Section 
175 is designed to accomplish this. 


Section 175 in the House version con- 
tained several features which were ob- 
jectionable to us, such as the failure 
to include earthen dams and reseeding 
as illustrations of soil conservation 
practices and the inclusion of compli- 
cated and ambiguous provisions regard- 
ing the effect of deductions under this 
section on the taxpayer’s cost basis of 
the land involved. The section, as fi- 
nally enacted, includes earthen dams 
and eliminates the ambiguous basis 
provisions but does not include reseed- 
ing as an example of a soil conservation 
practice. We understood, however, that 
reseeding was omitted from the law and 
the reports only because it was consid- 
ered redundant, and that the bill is 
intended to cover it. 


As the provision now stands, a farmer 
or rancher can deduct expenditures for 
soil and water conservation to the ex- 
tent of 25 percent of his gross income 
derived from farming during a taxable 
year, and in the event his expenditures 
exceed 25 percent of this gross income, 
such excess is deductible for succeed- 
ing years. In addition, the taxpayer 
may include in the said 25 percent any 
amount paid or incurred to satisfy any 
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part of an assessment levied by a soil 
or water conservation or drainage dis- 
trict to defray expenditures made by 
such district which, if paid or incurred 
by the taxpayer, would constitute ex- 
penditures deductible under the section. 
If the taxpayer does not elect to adopt 
this method of expensing such expendi- 
tures in the first year he has such ex- 
penditures after the 1953 year, he will 
have to obtain the consent of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to adopt it 
thereafter. Once having adopted the 
method, he will not be able to change 
in a subsequent year without obtaining 
the approval of the Secretary. 


Thus, under Section 175 a farmer or 
rancher may either capitalize the cost 
of soil and water conservation work, 
or he may deduct it as an expense. If 
he should capitalize the cost, chances 
are that he would not be allowed to 
depreciate it if present rulings of the 
Commissioner should be followed. 


With respect to earthen dams, there 
is a question of interpretation. The 
language of this Act provides that the 
cost of earthen dams should be subject 
to the election. Some language in the 
Senate Committee report, however, 
implies that perhaps some earthen dams 
should be capitalized and depreciated. 
Thus, it is not certain that a rancher 
will be allowed to expense the cost of 
all earthen dams, but it is clear that 
if he cannot expense such cost, at least 
he can depreciate it. This is a distinct 
improvement over the present situation, 
under which the Commissioner often 


claims that such cost is neither de- 
ductible nor depreciable. 


Section 270—Limitation on Deductions 
(“Marshall Field” Amendment). 


Under the old and the new Code, if 
allowable deductions attributable to a 
trade or business have for each of five 
consecutive years exceeded by more 
than $50,000 the gross income derived 
from such trade or business, such de- 
ductions are allowable only to the ex- 
tent of $50,000 per year. In computing 
losses for the purpose of this limitation 
certain specific deductions may be ex- 
cluded. Under the old Code these 
excluded deductions were taxes and 
interest. The new Code liberalizes this 
by adding to these favorably treated 
deductions casualty and abandonment 
losses connected with the trade or busi- 
ness, losses and expenses in the busi- 
ness of farming which are directly 
attributable to drought, expenditures as 
to which taxpayers are given the option 
either to deduct or to capitalize (which 
we assume would include expenditures 
made for soil and water conservation), 
and the net operating loss deduction. 
Thus a farmer and rancher who has 
suffered continuing losses even in these 
extraordinary amounts will not be 
penalized by this section where the 
losses have arisen as a result of drought, 
casualty or soil or water conservation 
activities. 


(The second section of this report 
will be printed in the November issue 
of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER.) 
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MOST AREAS IN WYOMING 
SUFFER SEVERE DROUGHT 


E are very pleased to see the ap- 

pointment of Cy Cress as director 
of the new Lamb Promotion Division of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
We are sure he will have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all growers in 
this long needed work. 

Most of the sheep raising area of 
Wyoming is suffering a severe drought 
this year. Thirteen counties have al- 
ready been declared to be in a drought- 
disaster area and several more have 
asked for an extension of the area to 
include them. 

There will undoubtedly be some re- 
duction of sheep numbers in Wyoming 
this year because of the drought. It 
has added a great deal of additional 
cost to sheep production, where many 
growers were already finding it very 
difficult to operate on the prices re- 
ceived. 

While breeding herds will be culled 
pretty closely, there is still going to be 
some effort in the drought - disaster 
counties to maintain as much as pos- 
sible of the basic breeding herds. 

Some assistance by the railroads, 
Federal and State Governments is help- 
ing to ease the high cost of supple- 
mental feed for this coming winter. 

The drought program, like many 
other Government programs, is certain- 
ly not all we desire, but is the best we 
are able to obtain. It has worked effec- 
tively to date in leveling out the price 
of hay. The grain program leaves a 
great deal to be desired and is not as 
good from our standpoint as the 1953 
drought relief program on grain. 

—Harold Josendal 
September 15, 1954 


WE MUST ADVERTISE, THEN 
CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 


ITH the sheep industry in a squeeze 
between high production costs and 
low selling prices, it becomes evident that 
we have only two recourses open to us: 
1. The demand for the products we sell 
must be increased through an intensive 
advertising program and through better 
distribution; 2. Costs of production must 
be cut. 
Number one we know can be accom- 
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plished. We are now launched on a pro- 
gram to bring that about. I want to 
write a little on Number two. We are 
prone to say that this cannot be done 
because our costs of production are too 
closely tied in with the general economy. 
I say it can be done through greater pro- 
duction per ewe at little or no extra cost. 

Sheep researchers tell us that 18 per- 
cent of lambs born to ewes do not reach 
maturity. This is one tremendous toll. 
We need more sheep research in our 
colleges and experiment stations. We 
need more information on feeding. We 
need to continue a program of better 
breeding. 

Even though we may have spent a life- 
time in the business there is still much 
we can learn about how to produce more 
pounds of wool and lamb per ewe. A 
good place to get some of this informa- 
tion is through reading industry and 
association publications; through attend- 
ing our State and National conventions 
and hearing speakers on these topics and 
through visiting with fellow sheepmen. 

We expect all Idaho sheepmen to at- 
tend the convention of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association, November 21, 22, 23 in 
Pocatello. We cordially invite sheepmen 
from our neighboring States too. 

—John Noh 
September 20, 1954 


INVESTIGATION OF PACKER 
OPERATION SUGGESTED 


THINK a great deal of credit should 

be given Casey Jones and all who 
spent much time and effort in Washing- 
ton on wool legislation, but all of the 
gain made on wool has been washed 
away by the fall lamb market. And to 
help make conditions worse the C.I. 0. 
packinghouse workers went out on strike. 
Of course the packers take advantage of 
this situation on a depressed market and 
fill their feed lots at a price much below 
the producer’s costs. Could it be possible 
that packers are responsible for the 
strike? 

I am in favor of an investigation into 
their operation which has been detri- 
mental to the producer and consumer. 
Live weight and dressed meat markets 
have lost relationship. 

Did it ever occur to my readers that 
you spend a full year of wear and tear 
to produce a lamb and when you ship 
to market it is all over in a week, 
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win or lose, but the packer has 51 weeks 
more to balance his accounts, win or 
lose. 

I am confident that the officers of Na- 
tional and State associations must pay 
more attention to lamb marketing, so 
that producers can remain solvent. 

—Frank Meaker 
September 21, 1954 


MEN GOING ON AUSTRALIAN 
TRIP HEAR WOOL EXPERT 


LL the Australian trippers (see page 

20) gathered at the Bellevue Hotel 
for a get together dinner as guests of 
the California Wool Growers last night. 
Among the guests were James Routson 
and son Jimmie. Mr. Routson, a former 
Australian and wool expert, gave us some 
very valuable information on Australian 
methods and conditions we would find on 
our trip. Young Jimmie gave a very 
interesting talk on his recent trip and 
studies on wool in Australia. 


All the trippers are looking forward 
to a very interesting time and plan to 
make the most of this very wonderful 
opportunity. 


I am very much in agreement with the 
proposed cattlemen’s plan to advertise 
and promote red meat and believe the 
wool growers and lamb promotion com- 
mittee could do well by joining in this 
program started by our National Live- 
stock and Meat Board thinking in years 
past. 


I hope to find on my return from Aus- 
tralia, we have received very generous 
rains or snows, as this would remove the 
big club that has been hanging over our 
heads. 


I also hope the National will give 
credit to the very excellent support we 
have received from our western Senators 
and Congressmen in the past session. 

—Chandler B. Church 
September 22, 1954 


Two New Zealanders 
Visit U. $. Sheepmen 


WO young New Zealand sheep pro- 

ducers, T. C. Grigg and R. B. John- 
son from Canterbury, visited the 
National Wool Growers Association 
office in Salt Lake City on September 
13 and 14. They are now enroute home 
after a trip around the world, including 
a visit of several months’ duration in 
Great Britain. Mr. Grigg raises Cor- 
riedales while Mr. Johnson produces 
half-breds of a Merino-Romney cross. 


These men showed a keen intelligence 
of sheep raising in New Zealand and 
were especially eager and quick to 
grasp a knowledge of operations in the 
United States. They spent the first of 
their two-day Utah sojourn in the 
Spanish Fork area, visiting with Mark 
Bradford, Alden and Snell Olsen, exam- 
ining their flocks and getting a picture 
of their general sheep operations. The 
second day of their visit was spent in 
the Heber City area with J. T. Mur- 
dock and the Moon Brothers. The New 
Zealand visitors were quite impressed 
to see lambs in the range country doing 
so well, both as to size and bloom. 


Salt Lake City was their first stop 
west of Chicago. Remainder of their 
time in the United States will be spent 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco and 
will include a visit to a ranch near 
Bakersfield, California. 


When questioned about marketing of 
lambs in New Zealand, Messrs. Grigg 
and Johnson stated that lambs are sold 
“on the hook” on the basis of dressed 
weights. Dressed carcasses in the Can- 
terbury district average about 36 
pounds. Highly skilled wool classers 
employed on the stations in New Zea- 
land and at shearing time, separate 
wool into as many as 20 different classi- 
fications. 





WORLD TRAVELERS 


R. B. Johnson, left, and T. C. Grigg are sheep producers in New 


Zealand. They visited the U. S. 
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POLWARTHS TO U. S. 


One hundred Polwarth stud sheep 
left Australia on August 19 headed for 
South Carolina, an International Wool 
Secretariat release states. 

The sheep were bred by Noel Dennis, 
a grazier from the western part of 
Victoria and a grandson of R. Dennis, 
originator of the Polwarth. The Pol- 
warth is a dual purpose sheep produc- 
ing a fairly fine wool. Mr. Dennis will 
accompany his sheep to the U. S. to 
advise on methods of management. 

Other Polwarth breeding stock has 
been exported from Australia to the 
Argentine, Patagonia, and Uruguay. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 


National Association Events 


December 6-9: 90th Annual Convention, N.W.G.A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Anges 18-19, 1955: 40th National Ram Sale, Ogden, 
tah. 


Conventions and Meetings 
November 3-4: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco. 


November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 


November 8-9: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


November 8-10: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, Austin, Texas. 


November 11-13: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Roseburg, Oregon. 


November 12-13: Nevada Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Reno, Nevada. 


November 14-16: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 


November 17-19: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Helena, Montana. 


November 21-23: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


January 10-12: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Reno, Nevada. 


January 27-28: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sales 


ont 14: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
tah. 


October 18: Vernal Ram Sale, Vernal, Utah. 
August 18-19, 1955: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Shows 


October 18-23: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 


October 29-November 7: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 


November 5-6: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Cow Palace, San Francisco. 


a a 12-17: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
tah. 


November 26-December 4: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago. 


January 14-22 (1955): National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


February 18-27: San Antonio (Texas) Livestock 


Exposition, San Antonio, Texas. 
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HERE IS THE TRULY 


UNE onl 


PENICILLIN TREATMENT 


for animal diseases responding to penicillin! 


BICILLIN FORTIFIED 


DIBENZYLETHYLENEDIAMINE DIPENICILLIN G e PROCAINE PENICILLIN 











e Provides fast action 
plus long action. 
e Gives immediate high 
blood levels with con- 
tinuous protection 
for several days. 


@ Think what this means to you in treatment of overeating 
disease (enterotoxemia), pneumonia, skin and wound in- 
fections and dozens of other diseases, including ship- 
ping fever. 


@ = Think what this means in time saved in handling animals! 


@ Think what this means in comparison to ordinary peni- 
cillins. In these, blood levels last only a few hours and 
require repeated injections. 


@ = Think what this means in increased income! 


This wonderful boon to every farmer raising stock of any 
kind is the result of intensive research and study in the 
Wyeth laboratories. It is the treatment farmers everywhere 
have wanted. Now it is yours to use—to save time and 
money—add to the profit side of your farm operation. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUG STORE 
OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH SUPPLIER 





Supplied: 

Bicillin Fortified 300 

50 ce. vials of 150,000 units Bicillin 
and 150,000 units procaine penicillin 
per cc. The same formula is also sup- 
plied in a 10 ce. vial. 


Bicillin Fortified GOO 

Boxes of 10 and 50 Tubex® car- 
tridges, each containing 300,000 units 
Bicillin and 300,000 units procaine 
penicillin with individual needles 
attached. 














Wijeth 
® 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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Is Needle Grass 


Feed or 






Weed? 


by D. P. Mossberg, Manager — Northwest Division 


Livestock Conservation, Inc., 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


S needle grass a valuable Great Plains 

forage grass for sheep or is it a 
noxious weed? 

Should it be propagated, eradicated 
or left as is? 

Western livestock specialists, agron- 
omists and weed experts polled recently 
apparently do not all agree on just 
where needle grass fits into the live- 
stock picture. Some claim it to be a 
valuable grass whose good characteris- 
tics outweigh the bad. Others would 
welcome a specific chemical treatment 
that makes possible complete eradica- 
tion. All are aware of the problem it 
presents for sheep raisers, but not all 
are aware of its effect on consumer 
lamb prices and producer receipts. 

Meat packers polled in Minnesota and 
North Dakota have reported needle 
grass to be their major sheep loss prob- 
lem—far greater than all bruises. One 
packer in the South St. Paul area re- 
ported that annually between May and 
September, one third of all sheep 
slaughtered are infested with needle 
grass awns_ (needles). Infestation 
amounts to about 10 percent of the 
slaughter during the remainder of the 
year. Loss for the past year in this 
one plant was conservatively estimated 
at over $5,000. 

Loss comes from trimming required 
by Government meat inspectors to rid 
the carcass of all traces of the needle 
grass awns and seeds. Trimmings go 
into inedible tankage that sells for a 
fraction of the edible product price. 


Sharp and Hard 


Sheep become infested with needle 
grass while grazing on the range when 
the seed is mature. During this period, 
the awns are hard and sharp and are 
picked up in the lambs’ fleece. Due to 
movement or changes in atmospheric 
humidity, the awns work their way 
through the fleece and into the animals’ 
flesh. The trimming required depends 
upon the degree of infestation and the 
depth of penetration. Trimming often 
reduces the carcass value by one half 
or more. Needles have been known to 
work through the body wall and into 
the internal organs. 

Packer buyers report that infestation 
is very difficult to detect at any time 
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Union Stock Yards, South 


and impossible if the lambs have been 
clipped. Fed lambs are usually not 
suspected unless a packer has had a 
bad loss in the past, in which case the 
lambs are bought subject to cut-out 
value. 

Needle grass is without a doubt a 
serious sheep production and marketing 
problem. Total trim loss far exceeds 
the loss from all bruises. Although ex- 
pensive to the packer, the producer and 
feeder stand the major loss. Lambs 
are bought for less or subject to cut- 
out values from known needle grass 
areas. Feeders are leery of lambs sus- 
pected of needle grass infestation. It is 
also logical to assume that the needles 
are very painful to the infested lamb 
and would, therefore, cut down his 
feed efficiency—a serious loss to the 
feeder. 


“No Problem” 


Do the bad characteristics of needle 
grass outweigh the good? Not accord- 
ing to several western extension spe- 
cialists. One livestock specialist stated, 
“We do not consider needle grass a 
problem in this State, although I can- 
not speak for other States in the West. 
From our point of view, the value of 
needle grass as a nearly perennial feed, 
more than offsets the undetermined 
amount of damage the needles may do 
to lambs.” 

A western State extension soil con- 
servationist reported that needle grass 
is one of the more important native 
grasses on the prairie of the northern 
Great Plains. He stated that in many 
locations it provides a considerable 
portion of the pasture and hay yields, 
and that its leaves make high quality 
forage. 

According to the Yearbook of Agri- 
culture for 1948 entitled “Grass” there 
are actually about 30 different species 
of needle grass (Genus Stipa) growing 
in the Western States. Stipa comata, 
Needle-and-Thread, appears to be the 
most widespread and ofthe greatest 
economic importance. Porcupine grass 
(Stipa spartea) has many of the same 
characteristics as Needle-and-Thread and 
is also abundant in the Great Plains. 

Needle-and-Thread grass is described 
in the yearbook as a deep-rooted, long- 

















PORCUPINE GRASS 


1. Entire plant called needle grass (Stipa spartea); 
2. several views of leaf base; 3. glumes; 4. seed. 
The plant is a perennial and is produced by seeds 
only. Stems are smooth, from two to four feet 
high, and grow in clumps. Leaves are smooth 
beneath, rough on top, slightly rolled, six to 12 
inches long, tapering to a fine point. Seeds are 
brown, shiny, one-quarter to one-half inch long, borne 
in a panicle three to six inches long. One end of 
seed has a sharp point with a ring of soft hairs, 
and the other end a twisted awn three to five 
inches in length. Moisture untwists the awn, forc- 
ing the sharply pointed end into the ground or 
into the flesh of animals. Needle grass is a val- 
vable forage grass if properly handled to prevent 
seed formation. It is found on range land and in 
waste places. 





lived, native bunch grass that occurs 
generally on the western range and is 
most abundant on sandy soils of the 
Great Plains. It grows in almost pure 
stands as an invader in some of the 
abandoned crop lands of the plains. It 
derives its name from the appearance 
of the seed, which is sharply pointed 
and has a long, bent twisted, thread-like 
awn that looks like a threaded sewing 
needle. 


Early Spring Growth 


Growth starts early in the spring, 
usually before associated native 
grasses green up, and _ continues 
throughout the summer if enough mois- 
ture is available. 

Flowering of this species usually 
begins early in June, and the seed: ma- 
tures and is shed in July. Livestock 
graze the plants sparingly during this 
period. Palatability is reduced by the 
sharp points of the seeds, which injure 
livestock by working into the mouth 
parts and hide. Except for the period 
when the seeds are present, livestock 
eat the forage readily. 

Is it a feed or a weed? Should sheep- 
men be grateful for its early greenness 
and hardiness and disregard the losses 
caused by the needles? Can it be killed 
without killing harmless related spe- 
cies? Can the needles be controlled or 
prevented from forming? Some west- 
ern livestock and range specialists 
think it should and could be controlled. 

Supplemental pastures have been 

(Continued on page 27) 
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USDA Official Cites 
Food Education Need 


HE greatest market expander pos- 

sible is a strong economy, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture J. Earl Coke 
told a California Livestock and Meat 
Marketing Conference at Davis on 
August 24. 

Some 520 Californians interested in 
the cost of meat heard Coke say that 
the country has at hand “all the essen- 
tials for building a continuously ex- 
panding, phenomenally productive econ- 
omy.” The group was composed of 
ranchers, packers, retailers, truckers, 
auction men, and housewives. 

The USDA executive, on leave from 
his position as director of the Univer- 
sity of California Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, suggested that the entire 
food industry could do much more to 
educate consumers. 

“We need more food education, both 
for good health and for good food busi- 
ness,” Coke said. 

“There is no doubt that with im- 
proved marketing and education, the 
consumption of meat can be increased 
considerably in this country,” he con- 
tinued. “We now eat about 150 pounds 
per capita annually. This is some 75 
pounds less than is consumed in Au- 
stralia, 50 pounds less than New Zea- 
land, 80 pounds less than Argentina, 
and more than 90 pounds less than in 
Uruguay.” 

Coke suggested that increased animal 
agriculture would go a long way toward 
wiping out grain surpluses. 

“If you had bacon and eggs for break- 
fast this morning,” Coke remarked, 
“you had approximately four pounds of 
corn. Had you consumed this corn in 
the form of corn meal mush, you would 
have had to eat two gallons of it,” the 
Assistant Secretary concluded. 


CORRIEDALES 


. for unexcelled fleeces. 
. for more pounds of 
quality lamb per ewe. 
3. for easy lambing with 
@ minimum of assist- 
ance. 
4. for good mothers with 
a heavy milk supply. 
5. for rapid growth in 
lambs. 
. for rams that are vig- 
orous, virile and pre- 





N= 





potent. 
7. FOR EXTRA PROFITS 
FOR YOU. 


For literature and list of breeders in your area 
write: 


American Corriedale 
Association, Inc. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 


108 Parkhill 
Columbia, Missouri 
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AIRBORNE TO AUSTRALIA 


These men will travel to the “land down under” to study methods of sheep rais- 
ing. They are, from left to right, Chandler B. Church, Paul A. Getz, Steve L. Stum- 
berg, Walter L. Hodde, Angus Mcintosh, Carl Nadasdy, and S. P. Arbios. They 


will return on November 10. 


U. S. Industry Representatives 


Tour Australia, 


IX representatives of the United 

States sheep industry and one USDA 
official left San Francisco by airplane 
on September 22 for a tour of Australia 
and New Zealand on invitation from 
the Australian Wool Bureau and the 
New Zealand Wool Board. 

The group includes §S. P. Arbios, 
Stockton, California, vice president of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; Steve L. Stumberg, Sanderson, 
Texas, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors of The 
Wool Bureau, New York, and past presi- 
dent of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association; Chandler B. 
Church, Elko, Nevada, president of the 
Nevada Wool Growers Association; An- 
gus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado, 
past president of Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers Association; Carl Nadasdy, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, general manager of 
the Cooperative Wool Growers of South 
Dakota and Minnesota; Paul A. Getz, 
Columbus, Ohio, secretary and general 


New Zealand 


manager of the Ohio Wool Growers Co- 
operative Association; and Walter L. 
Hodde, marketing specialist, Farmer 
Cooperative Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

On arrival in Australia, the group 
will tour the wool growing areas of 
New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, 
Tasmania and South Australia, seeing 
all types of sheep country. They will 
inspect fine wool studs and visit fat 
lamb areas, low rainfall country and 
small farming areas. They will also 
attend wool auctions and view methods 
of wool preparation as well as research 
centers. 

The group’s itinerary sets their ar- 
rival in New Zealand for October 27. 
There they will also visit wool growing 
areas and the Massey and Lincoln Agri- 
cultural colleges. They will return to 
the United States on November 10. 

(An account of the tour will appear 
in later issues of the NATIONAL WooL 
GROWER. ) 
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FOR WOOL PROMOTION 


Promotion projects and other coordi- 
nated selling efforts supported by the 
entire wool industry are giving added scope 
and impact to the new consumer adver- 
tising campaign for wool, The Wool Bu- 
reau recently reported. 


Only a month old, the campaign has 
already attracted nation-wide attention 
and consumer response, The Bureau states. 
First advertisements in the three-year 
program appeared in August issues of five 
national magazines. 


The Bureau notes that much support for 
the program has come from the Boston 
and Philadelphia Wool Trades—which, 
through Wool, Inc., are co-sponsors of 
the advertising campaign. The theme of 
the program, “Nothing Measures up to 
Wool,” is being featured in the sales pro- 
grams of most Boston and Philadelphia 
wool dealers. 


Magazines being used in the campaign 
are Time, Newsweek, New Yorker, Vogue, 
Harper's Bazaar and Esquire. 


Much added interest in the program has 
resulted from the use of three-dimensional 
displays in full color in seven of the na- 
tion’s principal railroad depots. Aimed at 
active, travel-minded consumers, the sta- 
tion displays include a blown-up fashion 
photograph from the magazine advertise- 
ment and a copy line pointing up wool’s 
versatility for modern living. 


The displays, which will be viewed by 
30 million persons each month, will be 
changed four times a year. They are lo- 
cated in Grand Central Terminal, New 
York; North, South and Back Bay stations, 
Boston, and Union Stations in Washing- 
ton, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 


The first advertisement in the new 
campaign —a_ full-color spread — spot- 
lighted wool fashions for town and coun- 
try. Appearing in August, it stressed the 
light weight, durability, resilience and 
color richness of fall wool fabrics. 


Widespread consumer interest in the 
campaign is evidenced by the inquiries 
regarding fashions featured in the ad- 
vertisement. Hundreds of letters seeking 
information have been received by the 
agency for the campaign, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


To announce the campaign to the 
trade and to back up manufacturers whose 
fashions were shown in the advertisement, 
The Wool Bureau distributed reprints of 
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NOTHING MEASURES UP TO WOOL 


Lead-off advertisement in the joint advertising campaign for wool, sponsored 
by Wool, Inc., and the Wool Bureau. This advertisement appeared in five of the 


Nation’s leading magazines. 


the advertisement to leading wool textile 
mills, buying offices and designers. Work- 
ing with their outlets, many of these de- 
signers are conducting promotions incor- 
porating the wool advertisement and the 
theme, “Nothing Measures up to Wool.” 

Additional trade interest in the cam- 
paign was generated in letters announcing 
the campaign distributed by the editors of 
Newsweek and Time. Addressed to bank- 
ers, investors and other key financial 
groups, the letters point up support which 
the new advertising campaign will give 
not only to the wool textile industry, but 
to clothing manufacturers and retailers. 

To enable all elements of the industry to 
support the program, The Wool Bureau 
has developed a series of promotion ma- 
terials, available without charge or at 
cost. They include hang-tags, mailing 
stickers, postage meter plates, signs and 
stencils—all featuring the theme, “Noth- 
ing Measures up to Wool.” Also available 
are advertising layouts, a copywriter’s 
guide to better “wool” advertising copy, 
and special selling aids—including match- 
books, school rulers and yardsticks bearing 
the theme of the campaign. (The yard- 
stick is used as an identifying mark in all 
wool advertisements. ) 


A series of promotion programs tying 
in with the national consumer advertising 
campaign—and its theme, “Nothing 
Measures up to Wool’—will be offered 
this fall to women’s wear, men’s wear, 
department and piece goods stores. 


Promotion packages, now being pre- 
pared by The Wool Bureau will offer 
display and advertising materials, copy 
suggestions and promotion aids. Some of 
the promotion packages will be distributed 
directly by The Bureau; others, by cooper- 
ating manufacturers. 


Men‘s wear advertisements in the pro- 
gram stress the need for correct, well 
coordinated dress from head to toe. Man- 
ufacturers of all types of apparel, from 
hats to shoes, are cooperating in the 
advertisements. 

Further retail interest in the program 
has been generated with a special mailing 
piece distributed this week to 7,500 men’s 
wear retailers. The mailing piece offers 
copy suggestions and artwork which re- 
tailers may use to tie in fall advertising 
with the campaign. Artwork has already 
been sent to the advertising departments 
of newspapers in a complete newspaper 
package prepared by The Wool Bureau. 
This package includes a complete editorial 
supplement on men’s wear and supporting 
men’s wear advertisements. 

A special women’s wear promotion kit, 
tying in with the national advertising pro- 
gram, will be sent to stores in connection 
with an advertisement to appear in 
Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar and the New 
Yorker. The package will include sug- 
gested window displays, interior displays, 
posters and other merchandising aids. 
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REPORT: September Wool Market 





FIRM undertone to the wool market 

persists. That is what we gather 
from our reading in the various re- 
views. There are these good things 
about it: 


1. Foreign auctions strengthen. The 
1954-55 auction selling season opened on 
August 30 at Sydney, Australia with 
prices from five to as much as ten per- 
cent down from the June closing. This 
meant a four to six pence decrease in 
the price of fine wools and around two 
pence on coarse wools. The drop was dis- 
counted by many market observers be- 
cause most of the offerings were inferior 
types. 

As better wools became available in 
the following weeks, prices firmed. The 
third week of September fine Merino 
skirtings were 2.5 percent dearer and 
crossbreds firm. 

England and the Continent were prin- 
cipal buyers in the opening sales. Later 
the United States competed in a minor 
way and Japan also became an occasional 
buyer. The big spurt, however, is ex- 
pected to come from a widening Conti- 
nental demand. 

Auctions in South Africa followed a 
pattern similar to those in Australia and 
New Zealand. 


2. Light supplies. The domestic stock 
of apparel wool was estimated by the 
Wool Associates of the New York Cotton 
Exchange as around 132 million clean 
pounds on September 1, 1954. A year 
ago stocks amounted to 160 million 
pounds. It is estimated that the domes- 
tic supply with the CCC holdings in- 
cluded is only sufficient for 24 weeks’ 
consumption at the January-May rate. 
whether the supply will be sufficient 
until new-clip wools are available re- 
mains, of course, to be seen. 

The world stocks of apparel wools as 
of July 1, 1954 were slightly larger than 
at the same time in 1953. They were, 
however, considered the equivalent of 
only about 30 weeks’ supply. 

3. Decreased wool imports. Total im- 
ports in the three major ports of Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York amounted to 
98,697,300 pounds of clean wool from 
January through September 10 this 
year. Last year, in a similar period, im- 
ports totaled 100,970,700 pounds of clean 
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wool. Stated differently, during the 
period mentioned, imports this year were 
48 percent below 1953 and 47 percent 
below those of 1952. 


4. Retail inventories small. Retailers 
are reported as having kept their in- 
ventories down. This is a good factor 
because if sales are good, they are in 
what is termed an “open-to-buy” posi- 
tion. That is, they do not have large 
amounts of cash tied up in inventories. 

That the volume of business in the 
woolen and worsted cloth markets will 
be as good as last year and probably a 
little better is indicated. Along with this 
optimistic note goes the fact that most 
consumers are still buying on a price 
basis and lower-priced goods are in a 
better position than those costing more 
money. 





COMMITEE APPOINTED TO CONFER 
WITH DEFENSE HEADS 


HE Boston Wool Trade Association 
‘& has appointed a committee of five to 
advance its proposal that the Defense 
Department use the wool held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This 
proposal is that the Defense Department 
manufacture such wools as are suitable 
of the CCC inventory into military fab- 
rics for current requirements and hold 
the balance as a strategic stockpile. 

If this isn’t feasible now, then they 
urge that the Defense Department stock- 
pile the entire CCC wool inventory for 
future use. 

Previously the BWTA had considered 
asking that the CCC wools be sold at 
auction, but later abandoned the idea 
as being impractical. 

The committee appointed by the BW 
TA is composed of the following: Harry 
Tilton, Harry A. Tilton Co., Boston; 
John G. Wright, John G. Wright Co., 
Boston; C. J. Fawcett, C. J. Fawcett, 
Inc., Boston; George L. Anderson, Adams 
& Leland, Inc., Boston; Herbert K. 


Webb, Chas. J. Webb Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Slight Improvement in Boston; 
Foreign Auctions Strengthen 


5. Topmakers in better position to 
make delivery. With topmakers report- 
ed as being better able to make quicker 
deliveries on old orders, their ability is 
increased to go into the market and buy 
again. 


6. Domestic wools held firmly. A 
slight improvement was noticed in the 
Boston wool market the week ending 
September 24. During that week ap- 
proximately 15 cars of original bag and 
various graded combing wools were sold 
at firm and about unchanged prices, ac- 
cording to the USDA Market News re- 
port. Except for that spurt the market 
at Boston has been very quiet. Two major 
reasons—probably they are the same in 
the final analysis—are mentioned for this 
situation. 


First, there is little spot wool of good 
type available. 


Second, there is no movement on the 
part of those holding domestic wool to 
unload it at bargain prices. Only a few 
of the dealers are reported as having 
weakened when the Australian auctions 
opened at lower prices. Most of them 
believe that a firm market is in the 
offing apparently. 


The same applies to those holding 
wools in producing areas. Texas is said 
to still have 15 million pounds of 12- 
months’ wool on hand. Dealers are re- 
ported as trying to buy below the loan 
values. Naturally, growers are not in- 
clined to sell on that basis. 


Late in August or early in September 
30 thousand pounds of original bag Texas 
wool was sold at 56.5 cents, grease basis. 
During the week ending September 25, 
135 thousand pounds of scouring type 
12-months’ wool sold at 65 cents and 100 
thousand pounds of fall wool at 50 to 51.5 
cents. Shearing of fall wool is now under 
way in Texas with little contracting re- 
ported. 


According to some opinion, the bal- 
ance of the Texas 1954 wools may go 
under the Government loan program. 


While there are these favorable indi- 
cations, it is, of course, apparent that 
the various segments of the industry are 
proceeding with caution, due to the un- 
certainty in the wool market situation. 


The National Wool Grower 
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USDA Issues BHC, 


Lindane Instructions 


OR many years, use of benzene hexa- 

chloride and lindane was not ac- 
cepted by the USDA in Federal-State 
cooperative scabies eradication pro- 
grams. The reason for this position 
was that no practical vat-side test for 
these products had been perfected. 


When the Department announced last 
April 28 its approval of the use of 
BHC and lindane in wettable powder 
form, the question was naturally raised 
as to whether or not an adequate vat- 
side test had been developed. 

James’ L. Hourrigan, Chief, Special 
Disease Eradication Section, on August 
25, informed the NATIONAL WOOL GROW- 
ER that a practical vat-side test had not 
yet been perfected. Because of that, 
the Animal Disease Eradication Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, issued on August 3 very de- 


tailed instructions to all branch station 
and State livestock sanitary officials 
for the use of wettable powders of 
BHC and lindane in the treatment of 
scabies. 

These instructions are specifically de- 
signed to show how the necessary con- 
centration of the chemicals may be 
maintained in the dipping solution. 

“BHC and lindane,” the instructions 
state, “are insoluble in water and must 
be maintained in a suspension for the 
active ingredient to be effective as a 
dip. The powders have a tendency to 
adhere to the sides of the vat and to 
settle rapidly to the bottom when there 
is a delay of only a few minutes in 
dipping. When there is a delay, and 
before the animals again enter the vat, 
adhering material should be scraped 
from the sides and bottom of the vat, 
and the bath vigorously agitated. Only 
the wettable powders of BHC and lin- 
dane, not the oil-emulsions of these 
products, have been approved for use 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture.” 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
Week Ending September 24, 1954 


CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENT BASED UPON 
PRICES (4) ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
%o Jo Jo 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple...$1.73—1.80 (1.64) 54 $ .81— .88 59 $ .72— .74 64$ .683— .65 
Av. & Gd Fr. Comb........ 1.65—1.70 (1.58) 55 -74— .17 60 .65— .668 65 .58— .60 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.55—1.62 (1.44) 56 68— .71 61 .60— .68 66 .58— .55 
One-half Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple .. 1.55—1.60 (1.48) 51 -76— .78 54 -72— .14 57 .67— .69 
*Av. to Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.50—1.55 (1.41) 52 -72— .74 55 .68— .70 58 .638— .65 
Three-eighths Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple.. 1.830—1.40 (1.28) 48 68— .73 51 .64— .69 54 .60— .64 
*Av. French Combing.... 1.20—1.25 (1.14) 49 61— .64 52 .58— .60 55 .54— .56 
One-quarter Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.19—1.26 (1.20) 46 .64— .68 48 .62— 66 50 .60— .63 
*Av. French Combing.... 1.05—1.10 (1.05) 47 56— .58 49 .54— 56 51 .538— .55 
*Low Quarter Blood....... 1.08—1.12 (1.02) 41 .64— .66 438 .62— .64 45 .60— .62 
*Common and Braid....... .95—1.05 ( .98) 40 57— 63 42 .55— 61 44 .53— .59 
ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 
Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.67—1.75 ft} 57 .72— .75 59 .69— .72 61 .65— .68 
*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.68—1.70 (1.52) 59 .67— .70 61 .64— 66 63 .60— .63 
ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 

Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.80—1.90 (1.67) 54 83— .87 58 .76— .20 62 .68— .72 
Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.75—1.80 (1.61) 55 .79— 81 59 .72— .74 63 .65— .67 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.65—1.75 (1.47) 57 711— .76 61 .64— 68 65 .58— .61 
*8 Mos. (1’’ & over)...... 1.65—1.75 (1.48) 55 -74— .719 58 .69— .74 61 .64— .68 
*Fall (3%4’’ & Over)....... 1.55—1.65 (1.85) 56 68— .73 59 .64— .68 62 .59— .63 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, 


been converted to 


various shrinkages quoted. 


grease 


basis equivalents. 


‘ Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 
and heavier in shrinkage. 

(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 

been made for 


; . Conversions have 
(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 


(4) Prices in parenthesis are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean 


basis only. 
*Estimated price. 


No sale reported. 


Methods of calculating the capacity 
of the dipping vat, how to fill and 
change its contents and how to com- 
pute the amounts of wettable BHC 
powders necessary to make an effective 
dip for cattle and for sheep are in- 
cluded in the instructions (Animal Dis- 
ease Eradication Branch Memorandum 
No. 505.1.) 


Core Samples Furnish 
Measure of Fineness 


ORE samples, currently used to de- 
termine clean yield of baled grease 

wools, furnish an adequate measure of 
the fineness and variability of lots of 
visually graded wool. The size of the 
coring tubes used to draw the samples 
(three-eighths-inch pressure and 1.25- 
inch motor-driven types) do not appear 
to influence the fineness determination. 

These conclusions were reached in a 
preliminary study at the Wool Labor- 
atory in Denver, under the direction of 
the Livestock Division of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

While further research is recom- 
mended in the report on the project, 
soon to be released, the possibility of 
using core samples to determine the 
fineness and variability of wool in the 
grease should be of considerable im- 
portance to the industry as it will pro- 
vide a more equitable basis of trading. 
E. M. Pohle, a member of the Denver 
laboratory staff, makes this statement 
in his summary of the study that ap- 
pears in the September, 1954, issue of 
Marketing Activities. 

Similar tests for lots of graded grease 
wool in bags are now recommended. 


Pendleton 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 





“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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Farmers Social Security Plan 
Goes into Effect on Jan. 1 


HE new Federal old-age and sur- 

vivors’ insurance law goes. into 
effect January 1, 1955. It makes two 
important changes concerning social 
security for farm people. 

First, beginning January 1, 1955, all 
people farming for themselves who 
make as much as $400 profit in a year 
will be covered by this type of protec- 
tion. This group has not been included 
before. 

Second, all farm workers who earn 
as much as $100 cash pay in a year from 
one farm operator, whether the work 
is regular or not, will be covered. 
Heretofore, such workers were covered 
only if they worked regularly for one 
farmer. Cotton gin workers will also 
be covered by the same rules that apply 
to people who work directly on the land. 

If you are a self-employed farm 
operator with earnings of $400 or more 
a year, you should get a social security 
card, unless you already have one. You 
do not report your social security tax 
on your 1954 earnings. Your first re- 
port will be made early in 1956 on your 
1955 earnings. It will be a part of your 
income tax return for the year 1955. 
The amount you report on will be your 
net earnings or profit after deducting 
your farm expense from your total re- 
ceipts. If your total receipts are $1,800 
or less and you report on a cash basis, 
you have a choice of reporting your 
actual net earnings or reporting half 
your actual net earnings. If you earn 
more than $4,200 a year, you pay the 
tax only on $4,200. Until 1960, the tax 
for the self-employed is three percent 
on earnings up to $4,200 in a year, pay- 
able once a year, along with your in- 
come tax. 

If you are a farm worker for others 
and receive $100 or more in cash pay 
from one employer during the year, you 
must get a social security card from 
your nearest social security office. You 
should show this card to your employer. 
He will retain two percent of your cash 
pay for social security and will also add 
the same amount as his share of the tax 
and send the total to the Director of 
Internal Revenue once a year. His re- 
port must show your name and social 
security number in order for you to get 
proper credit toward your old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits. 

Remember you must earn at least 
$100 from one employer. If you get $75 
from one farmer and $75 from another, 
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those wages will not count toward so- 
cial security. 

Benefit payments to single persons 
qualifying under the law range from 
$30 to $108.50 a month, depending on 
the amount of the social security tax 
credited to your account and the length 
of time such taxes have been paid. The 
payments are larger when a worker has 
a wife. Survivors’ insurance varies ac- 
cording to the number of children. 

If you are a tenant or sharecropper, 
it is suggested you contact your nearest 
Internal Revenue Office or social se- 
curity office for information on how 
your social security is to be handled. 


Water Supply and Irrigation 
System Loans Available 


OANS for farmstead water supplies 
and irrigation systems are now 
available throughout the entire United 
States, a recent USDA release states. 

Credit for water systems has been 
available in the 17 Western States since 
1937. Legislation recently passed by 
the Congress extended water facility 
loans to the entire United States, au- 
thorized new soil conservation loans 
and provided Government insurance 
for water facility and soil conservation 
loans advanced by private lenders. 

The new soil and water conservation 
loan program will be handled by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

A series of questions and answers 
explaining the details of this new leg- 
islation follow: 

Question: When is a farmer eligible 
for soil and water conservation loans? 

Answer: A farmer is eligible when 
he has sufficient experience or training 
to indicate that he has reasonable pros- 
pects of conducting successful farm- 
ing operations, and is unable to obtain 
the necessary credit on reasonable 
terms and conditions from private and 
cooperative sources. 

Question: Who determines the eligi- 
bility of applicants? 

Answer: The local three-member 
county committee of the Farmers Home 
Administration. These committees are 
composed of men, at least two of whom 
are farmers, who are familiar with local 
agricultural conditions. 

Question: Where can a farmer or 
livestockman apply for these loans? 

Answer: At the local county office of 
the Farmers Home Administration. 
There are approximately 1,500 of these 
offices throughout the U. S. and all U.S. 
territories. 

Question: What can the loans be used 
for? 

Answer: The loans can be used to 
pay cash costs of materials, equipment, 
and services directly related to the ap- 
plication or establishment of soil or 


water conservation practices, 
facilities, and drainage. 

Question: What are some examples 
of the soil and water conservation prac- 
tices for which these loans can be 
made? 

Answer: Construction or repair of 
terraces, dikes, and ponds, pasture im- 
provement, basic application of lime 
and fertilizer, tree planting, and similar 
measures. 

Question: What are examples of some 
of the water facilities that can be fi- 
nanced with these loans? 

Answer: Tanks, cisterns, wells, 
pumping and irrigation equipment, and 
similar facilities. 

Question: What will be the interest 
rate? 

Answer: On insured loans, the inter- 
est rate will be four percent per year 
on the unpaid principal. In addition the 
borrower will pay one percent for 
insurance. 

Question: Is there any limit to the 
amount that can be loaned to an indi- 
vidual, corporation, or association? 

Answer: Loans to individuals are 
limited to $25,000. It is likely that the 
average loan will be from $3,000 to 
$5,000. Water facility loans last year 
averaged $4,500. Loans to associations 
are limited to $250,000. 


Find Good Ewe Replacements 
In Your Own Lamb Flock 


ELECTION of good ewe lambs from 

your own flock is often the safest 
and least expensive means of securing 
replacement ewes and increasing flock 
numbers. 

Sheep numbers in many flocks have 
been continually reduced as producers 
have sent all lambs to market without 
keeping or buying replacement breed- 
ing stock. As a result, many flocks are 
now made up of older ewes. 

Losses from death and culling due 
to advanced ages and unsoundness are 
higher than like losses from younger 
ewes. 

By selecting ewe lambs from your 
own flock, you can keep the best lambs, 
while it is often difficult to buy the 
best from other flocks. You can be sure 
of better adaptability to local range 
conditions. You can select ewe lambs 
for wool and lamb production when 
your replacements come from within 
your own flock. Furthermore, you can 
avoid the danger of introducing disease 
or parasites. 

If only part of the flock is used to 
produce replacements, the best ewes 
should be sorted out for this purpose. 
And use only the rams in siring replace- 
ment ewes that will transmit to their 
offspring the best qualities of lamb and 
wool production. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Why They Change From Week to Week 








quality and how much. 





The decisions that affect livestock prices begin 
at two different places—sometimes as much 
as 2,500 miles apart. 

The farms and ranches all over America are one of those 


places—where producers decide the kind, quality, weight 
and numbers of livestock they will market today. 


The other—is with millions of housewives—when they 
decide whether they will buy meat today, and the kind, 























supply which levels them. 














PRODUCER'S 
FEED WEATHER, MARKET DECISION 
SUPPLIES SEASONS SITUATION TO SELL 


The independent daily decisions of hundreds of thousands of producers govern 
where, when and how many head of livestock will be sold for slaughter each 
day. Feed supplies, weather, seasons, and how the market looks to a particular 
stockman at a particular time—these and other factors enter into each indi- 
vidual decision. 


So naturally, the number of livestock slaughtered across the U. S. will vary from 
week to week, sometimes as much as 25 percent. This means that the amount 
of meat and by-products that must be sold also varies considerably from week 
to week. To induce retailers to purchase increased supplies, meat packers 
usually are compelled to sell meat at lower wholesale prices. Conversely, 
when livestock slaughter and available meat supplies decline, retailers and 
their customers may become aggressive buyers, even at higher prices in order 
to obtain their meat requirements. In this way the changes in livestock prices are 
governed by the changes in what the packer can get for the meat and by-products. 


ogether they are SUPPLY and DEMAND PAS > 
a 


A lot of big and little things influence those decisions and : } eS a 
cause livestock prices to go up and down. But the main De be: 
things to remember are these: (a) like water, prices seek 
a level, and (b) it is the pull of demand and the push of 








Very little meat is stored 


Storage of meat is seasonal and the amount 

f stored is very smallin relation to the total amount 
y of meat sold. Compared to total yearly produc- 
/ tion, only about 2% of the beef, 3% of the lamb 
and 5% of the pork is held in frozen storage. 

The little that is stored works to the benefit of 

both producers and consumers because it helps 

smooth out the seasonal differences of supply 

ON and the flow of meat to the homes of America. 


BEEF LAMB PORK 

















Together-the forces of supply and demand 
govern prices of livestock and meat 


















i — 4 COMPETITION | MONEY IN 
EMPLOYMENT RELIGIOUS — OF OTHER HOUSEWIVES 
AND WAGES BELIEFS FOODS POCKETBOOK 


The biggest factor in demand is BUYING POWER. When employment and 
wages are high, the dollar-demand for meat is good; with unemployment and 
low wages, dollar-demand for meat falls off. On the average, housewives 
spend for meat about 5% to 6% of the national disposable income. 


When meat supplies increase, several things may happen. Retailers then may 
buy more than their average requirements... provided they can buy at lower 
prices. Their customers do not automatically have more money to spend just 
because there's more meat to be sold. 


Experience has proved that it usually takes lower wholesale and retail prices 
to move more meat into the shopping bag. When retailers increase their 
purchases of meat, they know they have to price it attractively, and advertise 
that fact to stir up interest and to sell more meat to regular and new customers. 


Other factors which affect demand and influence prices include: religious 
beliefs, weather and seasons, competition of other foods, personal tastes and 
habits ... all these influence demand and cause livestock prices to change. 


By-Products 


Demand for by-products is also another 
important factor affecting livestock prices. 
By-products are sold by the packer at the 
best price they will bring. And this is a big 
help in covering the costs of turning livestock 
into meat and distributing it. These by-product 
values are always taken into account by the 
meat packer in buying livestock. By-product 
values, like meat, vary from day to day... HIDES, TALLOW, LARD, 
so that is another factor which affects live- GLANDS AND OTHER 
stock prices and causes them to change. BY-PRODUCTS 
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Natrition is our business 








(Continued from page 24) 

Heavy weaning weight and good con- 
formation should be emphasized, be- 
cause as much as two-thirds of the 
income from sheep as a rule comes from 
the sale of lambs for slaughter. Large 
size is important in breeding ewes, 
since heavy ewes produce more lambs 
and more pounds of lamb than small 
light ewes. 


Long staple fleece and heavy weaning 
weight of lambs are related to heavy, 
clean wool production at yearling and 
later ages. Avoiding extreme fleece 
grades in selecting replacements will 
lead to a more uniform wool clip which 
will often sell at better prices. 

You should select for twins. Ewes 
that have twins obviously produce far 
more pounds of lamb than ewes that 
have singles. Studies have shown that 
twins from young mothers are more 
likely to produce twins than twins from 
older mothers. 

Next highest in twin production are 
singles from young mothers, which ex- 
cel singles from older mothers. These 
differences are not great, but the eco- 
nomic importance of the greater lamb 
production of ewes that produce twins 
indicates that they deserve attention 
in selection. 


Remember these points when selecting 
replacement ewesS 


1. Select sires and dams for replace- 
ment stock on production traits— 
namely, high lamb and wool production. 

2. Select ewe lambs with open faces. 


3. Select big heavy ewe lambs with 
good mutton conformation. 

4. Select ewe lambs with long staple 
for heavier and more valuable fleeces. 

5. Cull ewe lambs with extreme 
grades of wool. Remember that uniform 
wool clips sell better than clips of 
mixed grades. 

6. Cull for the production of twin 
lambs. Place more emphasis on type 
of birth than on weights, as twins gen- 
erally overcome most of their weight 
disadvantage by yearling age. 

7. Retain enough ewe lambs in the 
flock each year to replace those that 


die and those that are culled for old 
age, unsoundness and low production. 
—Bureau of Animal Industry 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Sheep and Deer 
Like Same Feed 


HE Utah State Fish and Game Com- 

mission, the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, and U. S. Forest Service 
cooperated in a project to determine 
how great the feed competition between 
deer and sheep is in Utah. The study 
was made in Central Utah during the 
period 1947-1950. 

In an article prepared by Justin N. 
Smith and Odell Julander reviewing 
this study (Journal of Wildlife Man- 
agement, April 1953) these conclusions 
are stated: 

1. Deer and sheep each utilized a 
great many species, but two-thirds or 
more of their separate diets on spring 
and summer range consisted of 8 spe- 
cies or fewer. 

2. In four out of the six vegetal types 
studied on summer range the same 
eight species comprised more than half 
of each diet. Forbs provided 71 percent 
of the deer diet, browse 22 percent, and 
grasses and sedges seven percent. In 
the sheep diet the three vegetal classes 
were more evenly divided; forbs ac- 
counted for 37 percent, browse 28 per- 
cent, and grasses and sedges 35 per- 
cent. 

3. Six of the 10 species most promi- 
nent in each diet were also prominent 
in both diets. They were aspen, choke- 
cherry, snowberry, clover, dandelion, 
and Letterman needlegrass. 

4. On the spring range, grasses made 
up the largest part of both deer and 
sheep diets, although the reported find- 
ings possibly tend to increase their im- 
portance in the deer diet and decrease 
it in the sheep diet because of unavoid- 
able circumstances discussed in the 
text. Forbs were of minor importance 
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in each case (probably because they 
were scarce) and the proportion of 
browse in the sheep diet was nearly 
twice as large as in the deer diet, 
Browse and grass together provided && 
percent of the spring diets of both deer 
and sheep and there was great similar- 
ity in choice of species. 

5. Of the six species most prominent 
in each diet, four (mountain-mahogany, 
bearded bluebunch wheatgrass, mutton 
bluegrass, and Kentucky bluegrass) 
were prominent in both diets. 

6. In their fall grazing, which takes 
place on deer winter range, sheep se- 
lected the same forage species that 
were subsequently chosen by deer in 
their winter grazing. Where winter 
range was used in common by deer and 
sheep, it was again apparent that their 
diets were much alike. 

7. The similarity of deer and sheep 
diets is sure to cause conflict wherever 
the supply of preferred species is in- 
adequate to satisfy the requirements 
of both animals. In addition, even 
though an adequate forage supply ob- 
viates any actual conflict, there is com- 
petition in the sense that if part of 
the deer population was removed, sheep 
numbers could be increased and vice 
versa. The probability of conflict is 
less on spring range which is used at 
different times and during different 
stages of vegetative growth than on 
summer range which is used at the 
same time and for a longer period. 


8. Deer grazed over the entire study 
area of about 10,000 acres except for 
inaccessible rocky cliffs and ledges. 
Sheep used only 80 percent of the area 
because of insufficient or undesirable 
forage or unfavorable terrain. The 
greatest utilization by deer occurred on 
the area used in common. 


MORE DROUGHT NEWS 


On September 16, 1954 Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson announced that a 
total of 636 counties in 13 States had 
been designated as drought disaster 
areas. The number of counties in each 
State are: Alabama, 38; Arkansas, 67; 
Colorado, 27; Georgia, 70; Kansas, 30; 
Missouri, 81; Mississippi, 50; New 
Mexico, 24; Oklahoma, 73; South Caro- 
lina, 46; Tennessee, 18; Texas, 98; 
and Wyoming, 14. 

The allowance farmers and ranchers 
in drought areas receive on the pur- 
chase of Government-owned feed grains 
to enable them to maintain foundation 
herds of sheep, cattle and goats has 
been increased from 60 cents to $1 per 
hundred pounds. 

The railroads, at the request of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, agreed on September 
29, to cut freight rates 50 percent on hay 
shipments into drought-stricken States 
until December 15. 
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Is Needle Grass Feed or Weed? 


(Continued from page 19) 





One normal and two trimmed lamb carcasses in a South St. Paul 
packinghouse cooler. Outside carcasses show the extent of trim 
necessary to rid them of needle grass awns. Wasted meat, de- 
valuation and cost of trimming resulted in nearly a $9 loss per 
trimmed carcass. All lambs from this lot were in similar condition. 


offered as a solution in some areas. A 
tame grass pasture could be provided 
in which sheep would be confined dur- 
ing the six-to-ten week period when 
the seeds are mature. 


Prevent Seed Formation 


Clipping was suggested by several 
western extension men. Range land 
could be clipped with a mower to pre- 
vent the formation of seed. This, of 
course, would not be practical on the 
vast range areas. 

Heavy grazing of needle grass areas 
has been suggested as a possible con- 
trol measure. According to a western 
botanist, needle grass is very suscep- 
tible to heavy grazing and is one of the 
first grasses to go out under continued 
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heavy use. It might be possible to work 
out a grazing program that would large- 
ly eliminate needle grass from native 
grass pastures. 

One weed expert feels that a strong 
dosage of 2,4-D, approximately two 
pounds of acid to the acre, sprayed by 
airplane in the early flowering stage 
would give good control without severe 
damage to other grasses. 

Western livestock and agronomy 
specialists are unanimous in their ob- 
jection to the needles and are aware 
of the management problem they pre- 
sent. They are at a loss at the present 
time, however, to suggest a satisfactory 
proven solution. This appears to be a 
fertile field for agricultural college 
research and extension education. 
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Protect Lambs 


from 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease” or 
‘‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 


Immunize by vaccinating with 
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CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Losses of young lambs suckling 
ewes that are grazing on rich 
pasture have, experimentally, 
been lessened by the use of Cl. 
Perfringens Bacterin on the 
ewes about a month before 
lambing. 

Available at Franklin Drug Store 
Dealers in nearly all trading centers. 
Full information it set forth in the new 


free Franklin catalog and a special new 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City Wichita 





Amarillo Ft. Worth Marfa El Paso 
Alliance Montgomery Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles Portland Billings Calgary 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 








Wherever Theres Livestock 


Theres Need for Franklin's 
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SHEEP DOG 
DIRECTORY 


Arthur N. Allen 


R.F.D. 6 — McLeansboro, Illinois 
“Famous Working Border Collies” 


Jack W. Dickens 
Walden, Colorado 
“Border Collies for Service” 
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We will use about the same amount of 
supplemental feed this winter as we did 
last. 

I run purebreds on range only in 
spring and early summer. The rest of 
the time we use irrigated pasture. 

We don’t use any dry feeds except good 
alfalfa hay, oats, a small amount of bar- 
ley, and some molasses when needed. 

—M. W. Becker 
Rupert, Idaho 


* * * * * 


There is very little dry feed on the 
winter range. We had a cold, dry spring, 
and there hasn’t been enough rain to 
start fall grasses. Yes, we will have to 
do more supplemental feeding this year 
than last. 

We prefer to feed pea cubes. The pro- 
tein rating is high and the price is gen- 
erally cheaper than for other grains. 

The “Make It Yourself — With Wool” 
contest and the lamb promotion program 
are very good advertisements for our in- 
dustry. We need more of this kind of 
work. 

—Jim Fletcher 
Selah, Washington 


* * * * * 


It will be necessary for us to buy 
more supplemental feed for this winter 
than we normally buy. We use iodine 
concentrates. 

—H. D. Hill 
Shaw, Colorado 

We didn’t use any supplemental feed 
last year, but we will have to this year. 
I intended to buy some last year, but 
the winter was in our favor. 

The cattle in my area are getting to 
be quite a problem. They take more 
and more of my winter sheep feed, 


SUFFOLKS “fm 
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SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 


SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idaho 


Recocmized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 
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which in turn takes more supplemental 
feeding. 

I have favored feeding 43 percent 
cottonseed cake, but I grow a surplus 
of grains and sometimes have them 
mixed into pellets to make a balanced 
ration. The pellets melt much faster 
than the cottonseed cake when they 
get wet, and they are cheaper than the 
cottonseed cake, mostly because of the 
freight. I haven’t been converted to 
the salt and concentrate mixture as yet, 
although many prefer it. 

—Elmer Lowe 
Parowan, Utah 


We won’t have to buy as much con- 
centrated feed as in former years. We 
have a lot of our own raised sorghums 
and field peas. We generally feed some 
baled hay during the winter. I really 
think that it does more good to feed 
just good green baled hay during Jan- 
uary, February, and March than any- 
thing else. This really stimulates the 
milk flow on both ewes and cows. We 
feed our cows 12 bales to 100 head and 
find there is no waste and the results 
are excellent. 

We use a 32 percent cube and some 
as low as 18 percent. The cube is a 
mixture of alfalfa meal and grain and 
some cottonseed meal. I rather think 
that many of us have been going too 
far for an extremely high protein. We 
believe we get better results from these 
lower protein feeds. More of the feed 
is digestible and it carries a little more 
fat. 

—Hixson Ranch 
B. R. Hixson 
Ordway, Colorado 


I may have to buy some hay for this 
winter, but the grain crop is good here. 
The season has been dry. Good June 
rains, however, saved us from a bad 
condition. 

I prefer to feed oats. They give me 
good results. 

Our taxes here are excessive. 

—Parley J. Bennion 
Leslie, Idaho 


We will feed fewer concentrates this 
winter than we did last. We had a very 
severe drought last year in southern 
Utah. Our summer rains have been 
spotted this year, and some ranges are 
in excellent condition, while others are 
just fair. 

I prefer to feed a salt, grain, meal mix- 
ture, which enables all of the sheep to 





“Will it be necessary for you to buy 
more or less supplemental feed for 
the coming season than you did a 
year ago? Why? What kind of con- 
centrates do you prefer?” 


receive some supplement. I have never 
been able to feed my herd pellets so that 
I felt the ones that needed the feed most 
received their share. 
—Richard H. Leigh 
Leigh Livestock Co. 
Cedar City, Utah 


Most of the sheepmen in this area do 
not use supplemental feeds, as the range 
grass is richer in minerals here than in 
other parts of the State. This is due to 
the small amounts of rainfall for which 
the “West Side” of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley is famous. 


—Pierre Irola 
Fresno, California 


Yes, we will feed more supplemental 
feed this year than last. This is, of 
course, due to the drought. 

We feed cottonseed meal or cake. 


—C. C. Hill 
Burnet, Texas 


We do not use any supplemental feed. 
We feed second crop alfalfa and oat 
hay, plus some ground oats. 

—Bud Engle 
Monument, Oregon 


We will feed more supplemental feed 
this winter than last, because we are 
keeping more ewes. 

I like to feed pelleted clover and al- 
falfa seed screenings, with soybeans, 
oats, minerals and salt added. 

—C. H. Elmore 
P Applegate, Oregon 


SAGEBRUSH LAND YIELDS 


In the Great Divide area of the west- 
ern range, tests by the Colorado A. & M. 
College have shown that beef produc- 
tion can be more than tripled from na- 
tive sagebrush pasture land that has 
been burned and seeded. Good results 
were also obtained without reseeding 
but by simply spraying the sage with 
chemicals. On an area sprayed with 
1.5 pounds of 2, 4-D per acre, produc- 
tion from grasses already present 
jumped from 164 to 363 pounds of grass 
per acre. The best time for spraying, 
the Colorado researchers say, is from 
the last week of May until June 15 in 
the Great Divide area. The best forage- 
producing grass to seed following sage- 
brush eradication is crested wheat- 
grass. 

—USDA Farm Letter 
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When spring rolls round again 
will you have the kind of lamb 
crops and wool clips that put 
money in your pocket? The num- 
ber and kind of lambs you have 
may depend on how you feed 
your ewes over the winter. 


The ewe has three big jobs — 
she must keep up her own body, 
grow wool, and feed the unborn 
lamb. When range is sparse and 
temperatures tumble, that’s when 
your flock needs the right ration 
to carry them through. 


VARIETY in Purina Range 
Checkers furnishes the carbohy- 











drates needed for heat and 
energy... supplies protein for 
wool and body growth and repro- 
duction... helps get big lamb 
crops and make lots of milk. 
That’s why thousands of sheep- 
men feed Purina Range Checkers 
year after year. 


Try research and ranch proved 
Range Checkers and see for your- 
self the big difference VARIETY 
makes. See your Purina Dealer at 
the Store with the Checkerboard 
Sign—before you buy or book 
your winter feed supply. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver + Pocatello « Minneapolis 
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When Spring 
Comes Again... 


Scene photographed at Philip Coyne’s 
Bonny Ranch, Jonesboro, Oregon. 





Makes a Big Difference 














' 1¥ Report: SEPTEMBER LAMB MARKET 
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ACKINGHOUSE labor troubles, main- 

ly at the Denver market, caused a 
sharp break in September slaughter 
lamb prices the week of the 13th. During 
that period, prices dropped greatly at 
most major markets. As high as a $3 
break was noted in slaughter lamb prices. 
Denver was receiving major sheep runs 
at the time of the break. 

Choice and prime lamb offerings dur- 
ing September hit a high of $22 in Chi- 
cago and a low of $17.50 at Denver. Bulk 
of sales were made from $18.50 to $19 
for this class of slaughter lamb. In Den- 
ver, prices dropped from $21 on the 
13th of the month to $18.75 on the 16th. 
Similar price declines were noted at 
other major markets. 

Good and choice lamb offerings were 
also hit by the break. Price range for 
good and choice lambs was from $16, 
paid at Fort Worth, to $20.75, paid early 
in the month at Denver. Bulk of sales 
were from $17 to $18.50. 

Slaughter lamb prices were moving 
slightly higher at the end of the month. 

Dressed carcass prices were also er- 
ratic during the month. Choice and 
prime dressed carcass - offerings sold 
mostly from $45 to $49 during the month. 
In the week of the 13th, choice and prime 
carcass prices moved to a high of $49, a 
$4 improvement over the previous week’s 
high. Good and choice carcass prices hit 
a low of $37 and a high of $49 during 
the month. 

Feeder lamb prices at terminal market 
points held fairly steady during Sep- 
tember. Bulk of selling was made in a 
$16 to $19 price range, with a low of 
$13.50 being recorded at Fort Worth. De- 
mand for feeders was strong during the 
month. 

Slaughter ewe price dropped in Sep- 
tember. Bulk of good and choice slaugh- 
ter ewe sales made were in a $4.25 to 
$5.50 price range, falling 50 cents lower 
at month’s end. Cull and utility slaugh- 
ter ewes bulked during the month at 
from $3 to $4.50. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
TEXAS 


Livestock continued to lose flesh on 
the dry forage, as rain was urgently 
needed in Texas during the month. 
Supplemental feeding increased during 
September. 

Early in the month, 1,200 mixed 
lambs went to the feedlots from the 
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Price Breaks $3 
At Midmonth 


Edwards Plateau area at $16 straight. 
Marketing of livestock was about three 
times heavier than at the same time 
last year, when livestock moved earlier. 


NEW MEXICO 


A few bands of feeder lambs were 
contracted in eastern New Mexico in 
the middle of the month at from $15 to 
$16 for mid-October delivery. Earlier 
sales of New Mexico feeders were at 
from $16 to $17. Prices moved up to 
50 cents higher late in the month. 


CALIFORNIA 


Quite a bit of action was seen on 
country sales in the central section of 
California during September. Clover 
pastured fat lambs with mostly fall 
shorn pelts sold steady during the 
month at $18, mostly for immediate de- 
livery. Late-month bids dropped to 
$17.50, but no sales were reported at 
that figure. 

A few mixed fat and feeder lambs 
were sold in California from $16.50 to 
$16.80. 


COLORADO 


Numerous lamb buyers were re- 
ported circulating the Western Slope 
of Colorado during September. An es- 
timated 250,000 to 300,00 head of lambs 
were sold during the month for im- 
mediate or near-term delivery. From 
50 to 80 percent of Colorado’s Western 
Slope crop was reportedly sold during 
the month. 

Bulk of feeder demand originated 





from Northern Colorado and the Corn 
Belt with very little volume going to 
wheat pastures. 

Prices varied considerably during the 
month. Most sales were of mixed fat 
and feeders straight across. Several 
thousand head sold early in the month 
at $18.50, one band being resold at 
$18.75. Midmonth prices of mixed lots 
were in a $17 to $18.50 range, moving 
downward because of the price break 
at the Denver terminal. 

Late-month sales of mixed fat and 
feeder offerings were down to $16 and 
$17. 

Sorted lots of choice and prime spring 
lambs sold in the Montrose area early 
in the month at $18.75 to $19. After 
the price break, choice and prime offer- 
ings moved as much as $2 per hundred- 
weight lower. 

Quite a number of feeder lambs from 
the Western Slope were scheduled for 
shipment to beet tops in Idaho. Most 
sales of good and choice feeder lambs 
in Colorado during the month were re- 
ported at from $16.50 to $17.50. 


MONTANA 


Contracting of livestock continued at 
an active pace at steady to strong rates. 

A considerable portion of the feeder 
lambs in Montana were contracted dur- 
ing September. Prices ranged gener- 
ally from $16.50 to $17.25, usually 
weighed cff trucks after moderate 
hauls. Some sales of whitefaced ewe 
lambs to West Coast buyers were made 
at $19. Many growers were asking 
around $18 for their remaining white- 
faced ewe and wether lambs. 


WASHINGTON 


A little more activity developed in 
spring lambs throughout Washington 
and the Northwest in September. 

Most feeders still in first hands were 
on pastures, some on peas. Sales of 
mixed fat and feeder lambs, mostly 
feeders, were made during the month at 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1954 1953 
Slaughter, First Eight Months............................ 9,237,000 9,003,000 
VOC 20 SE eer are reece ene TEE Sept. 18 Sept. 19 
Slaughter at Major Centers:.............2.......-.2.cc0scs.-02 282,760 295,608 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 

OEE Bl 2) | hc ee ae eran $20.35 $21.80 

CE Be) GCN 71 he or eee eee ee 18.95 20.30 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

PPG, 40-50 BOUNGG. <x... sacss-cscccctectnioastionce $48.60 $49.00 

Chetec, 40-50 POwUNea..........ccccscc.cceseceescseerresake 48.00 46.90 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—August 
1954 1953 

MCR elke ee ell ad eee 1,635,000 1,494,000 
RUN Oe eri nent oe ee Ae Pee 649,000 602,000 
NN 2 A ag he 3,852,000 3,396,000 
I cin cinisocitinsiucceuiideaationlguniealiecboiaaen 1,207,000 1,158,000 
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$17. In a few sales the fat ends were 
sorted off at $17.25. In one clean-up 
transaction, some 350 head of unevenly 
weighted feeder lambs were reportedly 
sold at $11 per head. A few bands of 
up to 1,000 head sold at $15.75-$16.25 
for feeders and $17.25 on the fat end, 
immediate delivery f.o.b. railhead. 

Many offerings of choice and prime 
slaughter lambs were made at $17.50 
to $18.50, mostly f.o.b. railhead. A few 
small lots of slaughter lambs from farm 
flocks sold at $16.50 for good grade 
and $17.25 for choice and prime, f.o.b., 
with two to four percent shrink allow- 
ance for fill or wet pelts. Four loads of 
range spring lambs sold late at $19. A 
few other loads were sold on an $18 
f.o.b. basis. 

Around 400 head of mixed two, three 
and 4-year-old breeding ewes, proportion 
unknown, brought $15 per head, f.o.b. 
ranch. Another sizable lot of shorn 
slaughter ewes of mixed ages, mostly 
solid-mouth whitefaces, sold at $9 per 
head delivered to railhead. One lot of 
solid to broken-mouth ewes sold from 
$10 to $12. 

Mixed slaughter ewes brought $3.75 
per hundred during the month. 


INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 


Most of the feeding lambs in Wyoming 
are now under contract. The bulk was 
contracted at $17. Over 50,000 head were 
contracted at that price during the 
month. 

Asking prices on ewe lambs in Utah 
were around $18.50, October delivery. 
Some in Montana and Nevada asked $20 
to $21 on choice blackfaced ewe lambs. 


Packers Tell of Lamb 
Promotion Efforts 


FFORTS of Swift and Company to 

promote and to evenly distribute 
lamb were recently explained in a 
letter to the NWGA office from Garland 
Russell, head of Swift’s lamb depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Russell listed the following pro- 
motion methods that Swift and Com- 
pany is using: 

1. Lamb is being featured on- the 
Breakfast Club with Don McNeil four 
times during the August, September, 
October period. 

2. In the September issue of Swift’s 
“Sales Maker” the center spread was 
devoted to lamb. The “Sales Maker” 
goes to every salesman in the United 
States and also to many dealers. 

3. Swift’s home economist expert has 
started working with food editors and 
other home economists to get the values 
of lamb and ideas on the use of lamb 
across to the consumer. Articles pub- 
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licizing lamb have been published in 
papers throughout the country due 
largely to her efforts. 

4. Recognizing the poor lamb distri- 
bution system, Swift’s sales people 
agreed that during this period they 
would try to sell 5,000 lambs a week in 
scattered areas of the United States 
outside of New York. Mr. Russell states 
that this method has met with pretty 
good success. 

In another letter received at the 
NWGA office lamb promotion activities 
of Armour and Company were outlined 
by Garvey Haydon, general manager of 
Armour’s Lamb and Veal Division. 

Mr. Haydon enclosed a letter that 
Armour’s Hotel and Restaurant De- 
partment sent out to every hotel and 
restaurant with whom they do business. 


LAMB SHOULDER — RICE STUFFING 
1 cushion-style lamb shoulder 
Salt 
Pepper 
Rice Stuffing 
Season the shoulder, outside and in- 


side, with salt and pepper. Make the 
rice stuffing. Fill the pocket with stuff- 
ing. Sew or skewer edges together. Place 
roast, fat side up, on rack in open roast- 
ing pan. Do not add water. Do not 
cover. Roast in a slow oven (300° F.) 
until done, allowing about 40 minutes per 
pound for roasting. 8 to 10 servings. 


Rice Stuffing 
2 tablespoons grated onion 


The letter states in part: “Lamb prices 
have become so low in relation to the 
cost of production that there is acute 
financial distress among western sheep- 
men. 

“We feel you will agree that we do 
not want to see any segment of our 
basic food suppliers operating at a loss, 
and we believe you will want to do 
what you can to alleviate this situa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Haydon also mentioned that 
Food Outlook, the National Restaurant 
Association publication, comments on 
lamb in their September issue. 

Armour and Company’s_ salesmen 
have been talking to the large chain 
store managers personally with regard 
to lamb sales, and report them very 
cooperative. 





tablespoons drippings 

cup uncooked rice 

cups water or soup stock 
teaspoons salt 

teaspoons poultry seasoning 

small can mushrooms, if desired 
eggs, beaten 
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Brown onion in drippings, add rice and 
stir until golden brown. Add stock and 
seasonings. Cover and cook slowly until 
rice is tender, about 40 minutes. Re- 
move from heat; add mushrooms and 
beaten eggs. Mix lightly. 


Department of Home Economics 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
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AT UTAH STATE FAIR 


Winners in the Utah “Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest are Jennie Lin Poul- 
son, junior division, center, and Una Jean West, senior division. John Nelson, F. 
W. Woolworth manager, is pictured with winners. 


Contest Winners Announced 


INNERS in the Utah “Make It Your- 

self — With Wool” contest were 
chosen at the Utah State Fair in Salt 
Lake City on September 21. Seventy- 
three entrants modeled their prize- 
winning home-sewn offerings in the State 
finals. All had won in district elimina- 
tions. 

A full length red and black coat won 
first place honors in the senior division 
for Una Jean West of Ogden. Top hon- 
ors in the junior division were taken 
by Jennie Lin Poulson of Provo. Miss 
Poulson made a British tan suit. 

The two winners were presented with 
all expense paid trips to the national 
convention by John Nelson, manager of 
the F. W. Woolworth store in Salt Lake 
City. Since the convention will be held 
in Salt Lake City this year and trans- 
portation expenses for the Utah girls 
will be slight, Woolworth officials de- 
cided to supplement the girls’ winnings 
with cash awards. 

Other awards in the senior division 
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were: Second- place Marilyn Jackson, 
Salt Lake City, won a featherweight 
Singer Sewing machine; third-place prize 
was an all-wool skirt and sweater pre- 
sented by the Utah State Fair Board to 
Jan Eggen of Logan; Nora Ruth Smith 
of Murray, won Botany wool material 
for fourth place; a skirt length of 
Chamberlin’s Handwoven material was 
won by fifth-place Anna Stock of Logan; 
Marilyn Bjorkman, Bountiful, was pre- 
sented with an all-wool sweater by the 
State Fair Board for sixth place; sev- 
enth-place Fay Day of Salt Lake City 
won an all-wool jersey blouse from the 
Fair Board. The board also presented 
a skirt length to Jeanne Ammott of Salt 
Lake City for eighth place and an all- 
wool jersey blouse to Carma Jean Chris- 
tensen of Mayfield who won ninth place. 
Elaine Schmutz of St. George won a gift 
certificate from Fashion Fabrics for 
tenth place. 

The following junior girls won dupli- 
cate prizes to the senior division: Elaine 
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Davis of Vernal, second; Judy Hansen, 
Bountiful, third; Marilyn Frykman of 
Ogden, fourth; Joyce Aagard of Foun- 
tain Green, fifth; Joyce Crowther of 
Provo, sixth; Sharon Lynne Secrist, Og- 
den, seventh; Alice Giles, Heber, eighth; 
Anne Boyack of Salt Lake City, ninth; 
and Lois Nielsen of Fountain Green, 
tenth. 

Commentator for the style show was 
Miss Lynne Arnold of KSL and KSL- 
TV in Salt Lake City. 

Mrs. Leland Petersen of Hyrum, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers Association, pre- 
sented the awards to the winners. 

State contest director was Mrs. Ray 
Clark of Salt Lake City. 


Mrs. C. A. Hitchborn 
Heads Colorado Group 


The 14th annual convention of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Auxiliary was 
held in Glenwood Springs, July 21-23. 

The luncheon as arranged by the Rio 
Blanco Auxiliary at the Colorado Hotel 
was well attended. It was followed by 
the election of the following officers: 
President, Mrs. C. A. Hitchborn of 
Fruita; vice president, Mrs. Marshall 
Hughes, Redvale; second vice president, 
Mrs. Robert Ingersoll, Meeker ; historian, 
Mrs. Joe Eisaguirre of Montrose. 

The retiring president, Mrs. Rex Hix- 
son of Ordway, presented a trophy to the 
Four Corners Auxiliary for obtaining 
the largest number of new members for 
the year. Mrs. Victor A. Paulik is the 
president of the Four Corners chapter. 

Mrs. Marshall Hughes was compli- 
mented for organizing the new San Mi- 
guel Auxiliary. 

The membership of Colorado auxil- 
iaries now totals 190 members. 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the style revue and tea given by 
the Rio Blanco Auxiliary. The newest 
woolen suits, dresses and coats of the 
fall season were modeled, courtesy Utah 
Tailoring Mills, Ogden, by Allene Inger- 
soll, Aileen Theos, Margaret Ingersoll, 
and Dorcas Jensen. 

Of interest to the ladies was the dem- 
onstration on preparing and shrinking 
fabric and how to cut a pattern. The 
demonstration was done by Patricia 
Smith and Caroline McCabe, Carbondale, 
ages ten and eleven years. They are 
members of a 4-H Club led by Mrs. 
Jeanette Lynch. 
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SUPPORT YOUR CONTEST! 


“Wool Week” was the springboard for 
eight weeks of intensive effort centered 
on the eighth annual “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest for girls and young 
women 14 through 22 years of age. 

As you receive this issue your State 
and area contests are being held. Wool 
growers, get behind this contest! It is 
your promotion program. Please attend 
and support this project. 


Float Trophy Won 
By Colorado Group 


Members of Colorado’s Four Corner 
Wool Growers Auxiliary teamed up 
with wool growing men of the San 
Juan Basin to capture the “Red Ryder” 
float trophy for the second consecutive 
year. 

The trophy is the grand prize of the 
Spanish Trails Fiesta which is held in 
Durango, Colorado every August. The 
trophy is awarded by Fred Harmon of 
Pagosa Springs. 

The 1954 pageant had more than 70 
entries and was two miles in length. 
The theme was “Builders of San Juan,” 
and floats were classified as pioneer or 
modern. 

Besides the trophy, the Wool Grow- 
er’s float won first prize of $100 in the 
modern float division. The prize win- 
ning float exhibited the 1904 version of 
a four-horn Navajo sheep being sheared 
with hand clippers in a pole corrai. 
This was compared to the modern day 
version of shearing with electric clip- 
pers in a modern wire fenced corral. 

The end of the large float was re- 
served for publicity for the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest. Win- 
ners in last year’s Four Corners 
Auxiliary contest were on the float 
working on models. One of the girls 


was shown sewing with the machine 
she won in last year’s contest. 
—Mrs. G. J. Gray 
Durango, Colorado 





THE NEXT 50 YEARS 
IN AGRICULTURE 


Condensed from a talk given by Dr. 
Byron T. Shaw, Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, at the 
50th anniversary of the North Platte 
Experiment Station, Nebraska, June 24, 
1954. 


ECENT USDA studies show that 

despite all the gains that have been 
made in the fight against insects, dis- 
eases, parasites, weeds, inadequate 
harvesting, mechanical damage, weath- 
er and similar hazards, farmers still 
lose 13 billion dollars a year because 
of these factors. 


If this 13-billion-dollar loss had been 
eliminated, last year’s farm production 
would have required 120 million fewer 
acres. 

Scientists now claim that there is 
no reason why a disease resistance 
can’t be built up by animals as well 
as by plants. This has already been 
done to some extent with poultry. There 
are now strains that resist fowl paral- 
ysis, pullorum disease and typhoid. 

If resistance can be built up in other 
livestock against some of today’s 
plagues, it will be possible to take much 
of the risk out of livestock farming. 


Soil and Civilization 


Agriculturally speaking our soils are 
very young. We know that in some 
cases they have been greatly improved 
by farming. In others, they have been 
greatly damaged. What we are now 
doing with our soils can have a great 
bearing on whether agriculture will 
continue strong, or start the downward 
trail that many civilizations followed 
in the past. 

Soil research men are slowly build- 
ing up the knowledge that is needed so 





THE WINNER 
Pictured is the float that won the “Red Ryder” trophy. See story above. 
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much. What with x-ray and chemical 
analysis, soil surveys and mapping, 
electronic microscopes, and radioactive 
isotopes we are finding many things we 
never knew before about the soil; about 
fertilizers, lime, manure, and crop res- 
idues; about erosion control; about 
drainage and irrigation; about the 
minor elements and their effects on 
plants and animals. 

With the electronic microscope we 
can now find and study tiny soil frac- 
tions—thus the mysteries of the humus 
fractions of the soil may be solved. 
Then, too, with radioactive phosphorus 
and other materials, we are finding out 
how nutrients are absorbed and trans- 
ferred to various parts of the plant. 


Irrigation Efficiency 


Irrigation experts estimate the effi- 
ciency of most farmers in using irriga- 
tion water is probably 35 to 55 percent. 
Yet, there is no valid reason why 80 
percent efficiency or better cannot be 
obtained. 

Research is now giving us some clues 
on how this can be done. Good fertilizer 
practice and good irrigation go hand in 
hand, for example, in producing better 
crops. In experiments in Arizona, 
heavy fertilization and frequent light 
irrigations produced almost twice as 
much hay to the acre as when low rates 
of fertilization and normal irrigation 
were used. The proper combination of 
practices increased the efficiency of 
water almost 100 percent. (See the 
August National Wool Grower, page 28 
for details on this experiment.) 


Once a Week 


Beef cattle raising is going to be a 
much more automatic operation—with 
self-feeders, systematic insecticides, 
self-operating waterers, and dozens of 
other developments—developments that 
will benefit the entire livestock indus- 
try. 

The time may come when the farmer 
may have to go to the lot only once a 
week to check on how things are going. 


HAUULUULILUQUUCUOUNOOULUUUGUE00U000000E EULER OLEATE 


Material for the auxiliary 
section should be sent to 
Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Route 3, 
Box 56, Silverton, Oregon. 
00 
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SHEEP MANAGEMENT 
AND LAMB FEEDING 


Summaries of Experiments at Kansas 
State College 


Effect of cottonseed meal and soybean 
oil meal fed separately and together upon 
the digestibility of a ration fed to lambs. 


There is a variation in the digestibil- 
ity of protein concentrates used for 
livestock feed. There is a belief on the 
part of many that a mixture of protein 
concentrates increases the digestibility 
of the protein and total nutrients in the 
ration of ruminants—cattle and sheep. 
A digestion study was conducted with 
wether lambs. It was found that soy- 
bean oil meal produced greater digesti- 
bility of protein and total nutrients 
than cottonseed meal when each was 
used separately. When a mixture of 
equal amounts of protein from cotton- 
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seed meal and soybean oil meal was fed 
to the lambs, the digestibility of protein 
and other nutrients in the ration was 
less than with soybean oil meal alone; 
however, it was greater than with cot- 
tonseed meal alone. These results do 
not indicate that mixed proteins in- 
crease the digestibility of rations fed 
to ruminants. 


The effect of different hormone treat- 
ments upon the breeding and lambing 
performance of ewes. 


The combined use of two hormones— 
progesterone and the gonad stimulating 
hormone obtained from pregnant mare 
serum—brought about heat in about 80 
percent of the treated ewes. However, 
only a small percentage of these ewes 
conceived during the artificially induced 
heat period. The low conception rate may 
have been caused by partially sterile 
rams or possibly because the artificially 
induced estrus was not accompanied by 
other changes and conditions in the re- 
productive system necessary for concep- 
tion. 

The estrogenic material sold under 
the trade name of ECP, uniformly 
brought ewes into estrus following the 
injection of one milligram of the ma- 
terial. No attempt was made to breed 
the ewes during the induced heat period 
as it was hoped that the injection of 
ECP before the beginning of the breed- 
ing season might bring about earlier 
and more uniform conception during 
the regular breeding period. Lambing 
data obtained from treated and un- 
treated ewes show little difference in 
date or uniformity of lambing. 


Physical balance in lamb fattening ra- 
tions. Pelleted and unpelleted rations for 
creep-fed lambs. Spring 1954. 


Tests with completely pelleted rations 
for feeder lambs both at the Garden 
City Experiment Station as well as at 
Manhattan, have shown that the pel- 
leted rations generally produce larger 
as well as more efficient gains than un- 
pelleted rations. However, the high 
cost of grinding, mixing, and pelleting 
has made the cost of gains on the pel- 
leted rations much higher than when 
unpelleted rations have been fed. Sim- 
ilar results have been obtained when 
pelleted and unpelleted creep rations 
have been provided for lambs still 
nursing their mothers. 





Adaptability of breeds of rams and 
breed-types of range ewes to market 
lamb production in Kansas. 


Two years’ tests with Texas or fine- 
wool ewes, Northwest whiteface ewes, 
and Northwest blackface ewes mated 
to Hampshire, Suffolk, Southdown, and 
Shropshire rams have shown that the 
Northwest whiteface ewes produce more 
wool, with the fine-wool ewes ranking 
second in wool production. The fine- 
wool ewes lamb earlier than the other 
two types and therefore reach market 
weight earlier in the spring. While 
there is some indication that some 
breeds of rams may produce more 
pounds of lambs than others, the figures 
are very variable and the tests need to 
be repeated several years before any 
definite conclusions can be drawn. 


Feedlot lamb _ fattening 
1953-54 


experiments, 


Hormone treated lambs gained about 
30 percent faster in the feedlot than 
untreated lambs given the same ra- 
tion. The carcasses from the treated 
lambs, however, were inferior and 
ranked one full grade below the un- 
treated lambs. The hormone treated 
lambs also yielded four percent less 
when slaughtered than the untreated 
lambs. Abnormal development was 
found in the accessory reproductive 
organs of treated lambs. 

Steam rolling and grinding sorghum 
grain slightly increased the rate of gain 
and slightly lowered the cost of gain 
to fattening lambs. When sorghum 
silage replaced a part of the sorghum 
fodder in lamb fattening rations, the 
rate of gain was lower and the cost of 
gain higher than when sorghum fod- 
der was fed. The inclusion of alfalfa 
hay, replacing a part of the sorghum 
fodder or replacing all of the fodder 
when fed with silage, increased the 
rate of gain. The gains were also a 
little cheaper, at current prices, when 
alfalfa hay was fed as part of the 
roughage. Beet top silage produced ex- 
cellent gains and well-finished car- 
casses, but the gains were more ex- 
pensive than those where sorghum 
fodder or alfalfa hay was fed as the 
roughage. 

The rate of gain of lambs in the 
feedlot was slightly increased when 
antibiotics were fed. However, the 
difference between the control group 
and those receiving antibiotics was 
very small and probably statistically 
non-significant. Additional tests will 
be needed before any conclusions can 
be drawn. 
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Peaks and Valleys Hurt the Lamb Business! 


LIVE LAMB PRICES 
CHICAGO - U.S.D.A. 
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Armour suggests how you can help provide a more even flow of lambs 


to market and help keep more people eating lamb 


As you can see from the chart above, there’s a tre- 
mendous seasonal variation in the slaughter of lambs. 
At its low point, lamb slaughter in 1953 was only 
about two-thirds as great as during the peak slaugh- 
tering period. During the low season there simply 
aren't enough lambs to go around. Demand then 
raises the price to where some retailers feel they 
can’t stock this fine meat. So, available supplies 
move into those areas where consumers are willing 
to pay the higher prices. And, unfortunately, there 
are thousands of retail stores in this country which 
do not handle lamb for weeks at a time. 

The worst thing about this situation is that the 
eating habits of people who trade at these stores are 
hard to change. When they get out of the habit of 
eating lamb for weeks or months, we sometimes have 
to give price considerations to put lamb back on 


their tables. These lowered prices for dressed meats 
are then reflected back on the live market. 

You can help avoid peaks and valleys in lamb 
marketing and lamb prices by adjusting, where pos- 
sible, your breeding schedules. It’s a good idea to 
keep in contact with your commission men and mar- 
keting associations for advice on current conditions. 
And it often helps to top off your most forward 
lambs and sell them ahead of the others. 

These are your means to help make lamb market- 
ing more uniform and the lamb business one which 
offers you more steady profits. For our part, we at 
Armour and Company pledge to continue to pay the 
best prices for lambs that market conditions will 
allow. And we pledge that the facilities of our nation- 
wide sales organization will continue to promote and 
encourage good markets for lamb. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


*Buyer of sheep, lambs, hogs, cattle, calves, 
milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 
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*Seller of more than 2,000 products for 
farm, home and industry. 
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Around the Range County gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 


about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 


In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 


no responsibility for any statement made. 


Statements about the weather and 


range conditions are taken from U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 


ARIZONA 


Dry, warm weather favorable for all farm 
operations. Ranges mostly good, except in 
extreme west. Stock water ample. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged near normal to 
below normal on coast, generally well be- 
low normal in interior. Scattered, light to 
moderate precipitation in north coastal, 
Sierra Nevada, and other northern moun- 
tain districts. In upper Sacramento Val- 
ley, range benefited by scattered showers. 


Fresno, Fresno County 
September 22, 1954 


At the present time there seems to be 
a lack of skilled helpers for lambing. We 
will begin lambing in about two weeks. 

The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter range at present is about average 
for this time of year. We have had cool 
weather since the first of September. It 
has been ideal weather for the sheep 
business. 

Forage was better on the summer 
range this year than last. We had no 
unseasonal rains. 

The bulk of the lambs from this coun- 
try are shipped to market in April. 

Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes sold at $26.50 a head about a month 
ago. 

The State trapping program has been 
very good; it has helped cut down the 
number of coyotes. 

—Pierre Irola 


COLORADO 


Mostly clear, warm, and comparatively 
dry. Rain of over two inches and hail at 
Sedgwick on 14th, heavy damage to crops. 
Light frost at higher elevations. Pastures 
and ranges poor at lower plains, fair to 
good elsewhere. Livestock mostly good. 


Ordway, Crowley County 
September 11, 1954 


We are now restocking with 5,000 
choice ewe lambs. They will go into 
fields of beet tops in the valley for the 
winter. Feeding these lambs is going to 
be very expensive due to the short beet 
crop this summer. We both herd and run 
on pastures. 
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ending September 20, 1954. 


We have a good location for growing 
out lambs for yearling ewes. 

Range prospects for fall and winter 
in our particular section (South Lin- 
coln County) are very spotted. In some 
places, prospects are the best in years. 
In other locations, within a few miles, 
feed is the poorest in years. 

It has been very dry here since the 
first of September. Feed has matured 
just a little too fast, although we will 
have abundant supplies. We have both 
alfalfa and, in some spots, lots of wild 
hay. 

Summer ranges were very poor here 
until August 1. The lack of rain in 
June and July was the cause. 


A few fat lambs have sold on the 
market here from $19 to $21.50. There 
are few feeder lambs in here; on those 
producers are asking above 18 cents. 
We have had a lot of good inquiries 
for yearling ewes, but we haven’t sold 
any. We generally handle choice year- 
ling ewes, but because of the drought 
last year, we sold out. We are replacing 
with ewe lambs right now. 


We sold some wool quite recently at 
44 cents. The market is dull according 
to dealers. 

There are more coyotes now than 
usual. Cattle associations want coyotes 
for rodent control. (I think mostly just 
a few to be contrary.) 

We all enjoy the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER, especially the Round the Range 
Country section, and also the details 
given on national sheep affairs. It is 
on our top list as a good paper. 

—B. R. Hixson 


Shaw, Lincoln County 
September 10, 1954 


We have had some rain here since 
the first of September and feed is in 
good condition. 


Coyotes are less prevalent here than 
in previous years. I have had a Gov- 
ernment trapper on my place. He used 
a cyanide gun. 

I still haven’t heard how much my 
wool sold for this spring. I would like 
to know how my wool graded, as I cut 


out the tags and the belly wool. We 
had blankets made from some of our 
wool. 


—H. D. Hill 
IDAHO 


Early part of week warm, but cool dur- 
ing and after showery period Wednesday 
through Friday. Freezing Saturday morn- 
ing in all higher valleys. Moderate showers 
mainly in north and southwest; very little 
rain in east and none except in mountains 
in south-central. Ranges and pastures dry 
in east and at lower elevations in southwest 
and south-central. 


Leslie, Custer County 
September 14, 1954 


About 70 percent of the fat lambs in 
this area have been marketed. 

Some yearling ewes recently sold at 
$20. And all of our wool sold at 52.25 
cents. 

We need moisture for the fall and 
the winter ranges; however, the outlook 
for these ranges is now fair. It has 
been dry here with some frost. 

I like your paper (THE NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER). It is an excellent medium 
between sheepmen. 

—Parley J. Bennion 





STANCO SALT 
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Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Rupert, Minidoka County 
September 20, 1954 


We have about the same number of 
coyotes here as usual; however, there 
may be a few more bobcats. 

Our main problem at present is that 
we may lose our grazing permits be- 
cause of desert entry homesteads. 

Fall and winter ranges likely won’t 
be as good this year as they were last 
year. The lack of rain has hampered us 
all summer. 

Some recent sales of whitefaced cross- 
bred ewes were at from $19 to $24. 

—M. W. Becker 


MONTANA 


Moderate to heavy showers in extreme 
west, and in north east of Divide, but 
light elsewhere. Soil moisture good to ex- 
cellent, short locally in southwest and 
south-central. Ranges improving. Cattle 
excellent. 


NEVADA 


Scattered precipitation early in week, 
with first snow in some mountain areas. 


Cool, with freezing general over north, 
near normal in south. Continues dry; 
ranges deteriorating further. 

NEW MEXICO 


Warm, sunny week. No rain. Ranges fair 
to good in south and west, but still dry with 
little feed in northwest. Livestock generally 
good 


Hope, Eddy County 
September 16, 1954 


We will have to have moisture in order 
to have winter grass. Ranchers are 
going to need concentrated feeds to pull 
through the winter. However, they 
shouldn’t need as much feed as they did 
last year. 

It has been hot and dry here since the 
first of September. This weather has 
dried up the range considerably more. 
On the whole, forage on the summer 
range was better this year than last. 
More rains were responsible for this con- 
dition. 

Fat lambs have sold here from $16 to 
$17.50, and feeders have brought from 
$14 to $16. About 40 percent of the 
feeders in this area have already been 
contracted. There are very few fat 
lambs in this area. 

Recent sales of fine-wool yearling ewes 
were at from $12 to $14. 
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There are fewer coyotes now than 
usual. 





OREGON 


Temperatures averaged near normal to 
slightly below. Sunshine generally ade- 
quate, but rains delayed all harvests. Live- 
stock good; feed ample. 


Albany, Linn County 
September 12, 1954 


Prospects for grass and feed this fall 
and winter are very good here. It has 
been quite cool and damp since the first 
of September, and this has helped feed 
conditions. 

Most of the sheep are in farm flocks 
in this area. The lambs have mostly 
been marketed, except for those that 
go on feed now. 


Whiteface crossbred ewes have sold 
for from $12 to $20. 
We have had a little trouble with 
dogs. 
—Floyd M. Edwards 


Applegate, Jackson County 
September 11, 1954 


There are more coyotes here now than 
usual. They multiply faster than they 
are being shot or trapped, and no poison 
is being used. 

Feed on the fall and winter range 
should be better than normal. Rains 
and cloudy weather since the first of 
September have started winter clover 
and grasses. 

Forage on our summer range this 
year was better than usual. Good rains 
with no freezing and a heavy snow 
pack can be credited for the good sum- 
mer forage. 

About one-half of the fat lambs in 
this area have been marketed, and 
nearly 95 percent of the feeders have 
been contracted. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes recently sold 
for $28.50 per head. 

—C. H. Elmore 


Brownsville, Linn County 
September 20, 1954 


The last fat lambs sold in this area 
about August 15 at 15 cents. Before 
that the price was 19 cents. Probably 90 
percent of the fat lambs in this area 
have been marketed. 

Good average ewes have sold at about 
$13. 

The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is good. It has been wet 
here since the first of September, help- 
ing the range. A cool summer this year 
gave us better forage on the ranges than 
usual. 

Government trappers are keeping the 
number of coyotes at a minimum in this 
area. 


It looks like we will go into the winter 
with good pastures. Barring too early 
a frost, they should be good. 

—W. R. Eggleston 


Monument, Grant County 
September 20, 1954 


We have just put the bucks in this 
week. Last year we had Targhee rams, 
but we are trying Columbias this year. 
We have about 100 head of mixed ewes, 
some fines and some mediums. We like 
the whitefaces best. 

Feed is scarce on the range. We have 
ranch pastures. Slight rains last week 
started the fall grass; luckily so too, be- 
cause the other grass was all but eaten 
off. We still need more grass. 

Dry weather and grasshoppers helped 
make the forage worse on the summer 
range this year than it was last. 

There have been no lambs contracted 
in this area. Ranchers here ship their 
lambs to Portland when they get fat. No 
feeder lambs are sold. The first fat 
lambs sold went for 19 cents, and the 
last lambs sold brought 17.5 and 15 cents. 

All the ranchers have sold their lambs, 
but we have about half of ours left. Our 
lambs haven’t done so well this year. 
We'll ship the rest next month. 

We all sold our wool in the summer for 
53 cents. 

The Government men have been 
poisoning coyotes with poison baits in 
the winter, and there are fewer coyotes 
left. 


—Bud Engle 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cloudy with showers and cool daytime 
temperatures. Rains half to inch and a 
half in east; rather light in west. Silo 
filling in full swing. 


TEXAS 


Another week of dry, summer weather. 
Well separated light to moderate showers 
in extreme south, elsewhere none. Harvest 
of mature crops moved along uninterrupted. 
Cattle, calves, sheep, and goats marketed 
in very heavy volume as hopes for rain 


faded and range and pasture feed ne 
dwindled. 


Comstock, Val Verde County 
September 14, 1954 


We have had a lot of sheep contract 
blue tongue in this area. It has been 
found mostly in young sheep and lambs. 

Most all of the lambs practically all 
feeders, have been sold here. 

Feed on the fall and winter ranges 
won’t be very good. It has been burned 
by the hot dry weather since the first 
of September. I don’t know why, but the 
forage on the summer range this year 
was better than it was last year. 

When this area went under net 
fencing, most of the coyotes were en- 
tirely cleaned up. 

—Levi Hinds 
(Continued on page 40) 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 


MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 


Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. |] 


MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 

767 East Sixth South 

Logan, Utah 


SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





Spanish Fork, Utah 


POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 


Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 


Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 
Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


FRANCKE, R. O. 
6719 Burnside Road 
Sebastapol, California 
SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 


mci 
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Your soil is a storehouse for plant 
nutrients. You can make use of this 
capacity by applying fertilizer in the fall 
instead of in the spring. Spring growing 
annuals will get an immediate boost 
when nutrients are right at hand and 
“overwintering” crops—winter small 
grains, permanent pasture, and hold- 
over meadows—will take a new lease on 
life just as soon as the soil warms up. 

Four to five hundred pounds of a 
complete fertilizer per acre applied on 
fall seeded winter small grains are rec- 
ommended by agronomists of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. “By 
making the total application at the 
time of seeding the grain, the necessity 
for making an additional top dressing 
in the spring is usually avoided except 
in the instances where a spring top 
dressing of nitrogen is desirable,” re- 
port the Ohio technicians. 

Nitrogen in fertilizer usually makes 
its effect felt within six months, but 
it too will give an advantage from fall 
application. High nitrogen plant foods 
help to decompose crop residues faster 
making organic end-products available 
to feed the crop in the spring. Phos- 
phate and potash give a longer lasting 
“storage” effect, their strength lasting 
upwards of a year or more. 

Ohio experimenters recommend fall 
or post harvest application of 200 to 
300 pounds 0-1-1, 0-1-2, or 0-1-3 ratio 
fertilizers (0-10-20, 0-9-27, or 0-12-12) 
on established alfalfa and ladino clover 
hay and pasture. These rates will main- 
tain high yields on grasslands which 
might ordinarily be damaged during 
the winter months. 

“Permanent pastures require 400 to 
600 pounds per acre of 0-20-10 or 0-20-0 
as an initial treatment. Every second 
or third year, the same amount of 0-20- 
10 or 0-12-12 should be applied— 
0-20-0 if the field is completely ma- 
nured,” say the Ohio agronomists. 

A bluetongue vaccine developed by 
the University of California, in commer- 
cial use for the first time this summer, 
apparently is protecting sheep ade- 
quately against the disease. 

California flocks were exposed to the 
normal peak period of bluetongue in- 
fection, and up to mid-August only a 
few cases had been reported, none of 
them in vaccinated flocks. 

Since release of the vaccine, many 
thousands of sheep have been vacci- 
nated, nearly 50,000 of them by the 


October, 1954 


RESEARCH NEWS 





clinic staff of the University’s School 
of Veterinary Medicine at Davis. 


Though the disease is widespread— 
found in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
and Texas, and possibly in Indiana, 
New Mexico, and Utah—there appears 
to be only one type of the virus in the 
United States, said Dr. D. G. McKer- 
cher, Davis veterinary scientist. 


“Results of our cross-immunity tests 
indicate that all American strains of 
bluetongue virus known at the present 
time are immunologically identical,” he 
reported. 


Bluetongue, believed until a few 
years ago to exist only in parts of 
Africa, the island of Cyprus, and Israel, 
causes severe mouth lesions in the ani- 
mal, results in heavy loss of weight and 
wool quality loss, and often is fatal. 


Death of a quarter million rats has 
resulted from a concerted war on these 
destructive rodents, figures recently re- 
leased by the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion show. 


Each rat is estimated to destroy $4 
worth of feed annually. The main 
weapon, Warfarin, killed 250,000 rats 
and brought a one million dollar saving. 


FOR Warning SHEEP 
: 3 
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Triple Purpose Drench 
inane , an 


Tapeworms 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 
with single dose_ 

Proven by scientific research to be 
effective for the removal of the above 
parasites. Backed by field reports to 
be highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 





Sold through Wilke Dealers 
Price $5.25 gal. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 


or Direct. 





Egyptian Government 
Purchases Targhees 


OURTEEN Targhee stud rams were 

recently purchased by the Egyptian 
Government, to be used in a livestock 
improvement program now under way. 
Julius E. Nordby, former director of 
the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho is head of the overall 
livestock improvement program at 
Cairo, Egypt. 


The Targhee was chosen on the basis 
of high-quality wool production and 
high productivity under rugged condi- 
tions. The rams were collected in Mon- 
tana by Heifer Project, Inc., North 
Manchester, Indiana for the Egyptian 
Government and were transported by 
airplane to Egypt. Rams for the ship- 
ment were supplied by the following 
breeders: Sieben Livestock Company, 
Helena; Hughes Livestock Company, 
Stanford; Montana Experiment Station, 
Bozeman; William Boylan, Bozeman; 
Mike L. Flynn, Fairview; and R. E. 
Lindgren, Livingston. 

A new foundation flock of Targhee 
sheep has been established at the 
Southwestern Sheep Breeding Labora- 
tory, Fort Wingate, New Mexico. S. L. 
Smith, director of the laboratory, se- 
lected the foundation stock from the 
following Montana breeders: Montana 
Experiment Station, Hughes Livestock 
Company, Sieben Livestock Company 
and R. E. Lindgren. 

Smith stated that the Targhee was 
chosen as the breed most likely to be 
suitable for the southwestern area con- 
ditions. Experimental work will be con- 
ducted on lines of adaptability and pro- 
ductivity under those severe conditions 
which exist. 


A superior flock of Targhee sheep has 
been established by George Nicholas 
at Sonoma, California from Montana 
foundation stock. Nicholas, a long-time 
California sheepman, is planning to 
introduce the Targhee as a more prac- 
tical and productive breed for northern 
California conditions. He has been a 
cooperator with the University of Cal- 
ifornia for many years in the develop- 
ment of a superior strain of meat 
animals. 


Nicholas purchased a flock of Targhee 
stud ewes and ram recently from breed- 
ers in Montana. 


—U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 
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TEXAS 


(Continued from page 37) 
Burnet, Burnet County 
September 11, 1954 


Hot and dry, that’s the weather report 
from this area. There is no grass. It 
has been too dry to get the small grains 
up. Range forage this past summer was 
worse than past year—no rain. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted 
here from 14 cents to 15.5 cents. Fine- 
wool ewe lambs have sold at about 15 
cents, and white-faced crossbred ewe 
lambs brought 16 cents. 

About 50 percent of the feeder lambs 
in this area have been marketed. There 
are no fat lambs. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
for $10 in recent transactions, while 
whitefaced crossbreds have brought from 
$10 to $12.50. 

Constant hunting of coyotes have kept 
their numbers down. 

—C. C. Hill 


UTAH 


Series of cold fronts. A few scattered 
showers earlier in week. Frosts in higher 
valleys and a few lower areas. Fall and 
winter range prospects vary widely. Near 
central Wasatch Mountains area, season 
has been very good. In north and west 
ranges very poor, about average over most 
of central and south. 


Cedar City, Iron County 
September 21, 1954 


Late August and early September 
rains have improved the outlook for feed 
on the fall and winter range. Combined 
with warm weather since the first of 
September the moisture should bring 
above average range conditions. There 
will be substantial amounts of third 
cutting hay. 

Most of the lambs in this area are 
sold at the time of delivery. Fat lambs 
brought from 18.5 to 19 cents; 17 cents 
was paid for feeder lambs; and fine-wool 
and whitefaced crossbred ewe lambs 
brought 18 cents. 

About 75 to 80 percent of the fat 
lambs in this area have been marketed. 

A few growers who consigned their 
wool have been receiving net returns of 
from 60 to 64 cents. 

Expenses climb a little every year. In- 
come seems unable to keep up. If a 
grower insisted on a decent return for 
his investment, he would sell out. 

—Leigh Livestock Company 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











Parowan, Iron County 
September 9, 1954 


There is a very small percentage of 
fat lambs in this area. None of them 
have been marketed. Most of the local 
lambs are fed by growers. Some feeder 
lambs have sold at 17 cents. 

There have been no sales of wool in 
this area since May and June when 54 
and 55 cents was paid. 

A very dry August dulled the earlier 
bright prospects for good fall and win- 
ter range. A few rains since the first 
of September have freshened up dry 
feed. 

Forage on the summer range was bet- 
ter this year. Good early summer 
storms and warm weather were the 
reasons for this. 

There are more coyotes now than 
usual. The trappers have slacked up 
somewhat, and coyotes multiply very 
fast. (They haven’t seemed to bother 
much.) 

We are getting along fairly well. 

—Elmer Lowe 


WASHINGTON 


Near normal temperatures, with moderate 
to heavy rains. Deficiency of sunshine 
causing further loss of grain and hay crops 
in west. Rains most beneficial in east-cen- 
tral and east, except scattered areas where 
hay and late grain cutting in progress. 
Soil in very good condition for fall grain 
seeding. Pastures and ranges good. 


Selah, Yakima County 
September 14, 1954 


Approximately 75 percent of the feed- 
er lambs in this area have been con- 
tracted. Practically 90 percent of the 
fat lambs have gone to market. Some 
feeder lambs have been contracted for 
late delivery at 15 cents, and some fat 
lambs went at 17 cents. 

In a recent transaction $25 was paid 
for whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes. 

The fall and winter range outlook is 
very poor in this area. It has been most- 
ly dry since the first of September. Sum- 
mer forage this year was better than 
last because of the late spring and the 
summer weather. 

Coyotes are less numerous in this 
area now due to the use of 1080 poison. 
This seems to be the answer to coyote 
problems. 

How can the range operator stay in 
business with expenses greater than in- 
come? I doubt if the incentive payment 
plan for wool will solve the problem. 

—J. R. Fletcher 


WYOMING 


Dry and unseasonably warm. A _ few 
light showers. Temperatures averaged 
slightly above normal. Good harvest weath- 
er. Too dry for fall plowing. 


Cheyenne, Laramie County 
September 12, 1954 


The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is very poor. It is the 
poorest in our time—probably 40 per- 
cent of normal. We have had dry and 
windy weather since the first of Sep- 
tember. 

Feed on our summer range in the 
Pole Mountain district was below last 
year. This was mainly due to the lack 
of moisture. 

Some fat lambs have been contracted 
at 20 cents since the first of September, 
Feeder lambs have been contracted at 16 
to 18 cents. There hasn’t been much 
demand for “she-stuff.” No one seems 
interested in replacement stock. 

About 80 percent of the feeder lambs 
have been contracted in this area. 
About the same percentage of fat lambs 
have gone to market. 

A 1080 poisoning program for coyote 
elimination has been 100 percent effec- 
tive. A few coyotes moved in last fall, 
but they were hurriedly cleaned up. 

Dry, short feed, the worst we have 
experienced, will necessitate selling 
one-third of our registered herd. Our 
creek is dry. No one can recall this 
ever happening before. We are drilling 
water wells so we can utilize the feed 
on the meadows. 

We cut 600 bales of hay this year 
where we usually get 6,000 bales. And 
one of my neighbors says he has to 
soak his hogs before he feeds them so 
they will hold the slop. 


—Jerry King 
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